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Introduction to the Americans with Disabilities Act 


CHAPTER ONE: 


Introduction to the 


AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Americans With Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA) was passed to allow citizens with disabilities to 
fully participate in public services and accommodations made available by public and private entities. 
Libraries provide some of the many publicly available opportunities that citizens are interested in using: 
opportunities to find the information they need, to enjoy their leisure time, and to develop their intellectual 
and vocational potential. . 


Compliance with the requirements of the ADA is dependent on whether or not an entity eliminates 


discrimination against individuals with disabilities. The law and regulations recognize various methods of © 


doing that and the service provider is held responsible for developing approaches that will meet the needs 
of the individuals who want to use available services. The service user then has recourse to appeals if he 
or she feels discriminated against. 


The titles of this federal law that most concern Public libraries are Title I, Employment and Title II, 
Public Services. The law has three other parts, Title III, Public Accommodations and Services Operated 
by Private Entities, Title IV, Telecommunications, and Title V, Miscellaneous Provisions. Within each 
of these other three parts there are elements that may have impact on libraries. 


Three dominant themes of the legislation and regulations are: 


@ Employers and providers of public services must consult with individuals with disabilities to ascertain 
their needs for accommodation; individual requests for accommodation must be met within the tests 
of reasonableness and burden described in the regulations. 


@ Service and employment accommodations are to provide maximum independent function for the 
‘individual, again within the tests for reasonableness and burden. 


@ The definition of "disability" is functional, not categorical. Specific eligible disabilities are not named. 
Rather, an individual’s impaired ability to carry out life functions, whether temporarily or permanently, 
is the criteria for protection under this law. 


TITLE I, Employment 


Who is covered: "qualified individuals", which is defined as "an individual with a disability who, with 
or without reasonable accommodation, can perform the essential functions of the employment position that 
such person holds or desires." 


In order to prevent discrimination against individuals with disabilities, employers must: 


@ Provide accessible places and forms for application - Applications must be available in alternate 
formats other than print; auxiliary aids must be available to assure successful communication. 
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@ Post job vacancies with information on the essential tasks and physical requirements of the position. 
Posting must be available in alternative formats. 


@ Provide reasonable accommodations for eligible employees. There is a test for "reasonable" that is 
related to the financial ability of the organization to support costs for the accommodation. 


@ Not discriminate in hiring, promotion, retention, compensation, job training and any other employment 
practices. 


TITLE II, Public Services 


Who/what is covered: “Qualified individuals" with disabilities shall not be excluded from participation in 
or be denied the benefits of the services, programs, or activities of a public entity or subjected to 
discrimination by any such entity. A qualified individual means “an individual with a disability who, with 
or without reasonable modifications to rules, policies, or practices, the removal of architectural, 
communication, or transportation barriers, or the provision of auxiliary aids and services, meets the 
essential eligibility for the receipt of services or the participation in programs or activities provided by a 
public entity." 


This title extends the prohibition of discrimination in federally assisted programs established by section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 to State and local governments. Specific requirements of this title 
that apply to public entities are listed here. In some instances, an entity need not carry out the requirement 
if it employs less than 50 people. 


® Entities must identify a responsible employee to coordinate ADA compliance. 

@ ‘Grievance procedures must be adopted and published. 

@ Policies and practices must be reviewed to assure nondiscrimination. 

@ Information about the re of the entity must inform individuals with disabilities, in a 
communication method they can use, of the adaptations and services available to them through the 


entity. 


e For existing facilities, a “program access" self-evaluation must be conducted to determine whether or 
not facilities and service outlets are accessible. 


@ Interested persons and individuals with disabilities have to be consulted during the self-evaluation 
process. 


@ New construction and significant alternations commenced after January 26, 1992 must meet the 
requirements of one of two standards documents (Uniform Federal Accessibility Standards or ADA 
Accessibility Guidelines). 
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@ Communication with individuals who have disabilities who use the service provided by the entity must 
be as effective as communications with others. Auxiliary aids and services must be provided as 
needed. 


© The entity does not have to take any action that would result in a fundamental alteration of the service 
provided or an undue financial or administrative burden on that entity. 


Before decisions are made about changes to policy, procedures, and service delivery, managers should 
become knowledgeable about the ADA to an extent that will allow them to conduct planning and implement 
needed changes. The person in your public library who is responsible for ADA implementation should 
review the regulations for Title II (State and Local Public Services), the ADA Accessibility Guidelines for 
Buildings and Facilities, and the regulations for Title I (Employment). The Resource Lists in Appendix 
One can be used to locate additional information about the law and regulations. 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


The ADA Coordinator 


Section 35.107 of the ADA regulation for state and local entities (28 Code of Federal Regulations, Part 
35) requires that entities employing 50 or more people must designate a "responsible employee" who will 
coordinate information about the ADA. The name, phone number, and office address of this person or 
persons must be made available to all interested individuals. 


An individual who can take leadership in carrying out the requirements for public notice and self- 
evaluation will be needed for your library/libraries. To quote the regulation,"The requirements for 
designation of a particular employee and dissemination of information about how to locate that employee 
helps to ensure that individuals dealing with large agencies are able to easily find a responsible person who 
is familiar with the requirements of the Act... and can communicate those requirements to other individuals 
in the agency who may be unaware of their responsibilities." (Federal Register, Vol. 56, No. 144, 
p.35702). Identifying an individual as the ADA coordinator is one method of meeting this requirement. 


An ADA Coordinator who is serving as the designated responsible employee can also assume the role 
of manager of the library’s efforts to understand the law and provide accessible library service. The ADA 
Coordinator must have: 


e Knowledge of the needs of individuals with disabilities; 

e Knowledge of and, if possible, experience in providing library services to individuals with 
disabilities; 

® Sufficient authority and status within the organization to bring enough credibility to the 


planning project to get the job done; and, 


e Strong organizational, planning, and inter-personal skills. 
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Self-Evaluation 


Section 35.105 of the ADA regulation for state and local entities requires that current policies and 
practices be evaluated by public entities that employ 50 or more persons, to identify and correct any that 
are not consistent with the requirements of the regulations. The regulation also states that public entities 
may have conducted such a self-evaluation under the requirements of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and, 
if so, these entities have only to evaluate those polices and practices not covered in the last self-evaluation. 
Clarification of this requirement in the Federal Register indicates, however, that public entities would be 
well advised to re-examine all of their policies and programs. Many services and materials found in 
libraries today were scarce or nonexistent 18 years ago, such as automated catalogs, database searching, 
video cassettes, etc. 


Documentation of a self-evaluation must be kept on file for at least three years. The regulation 
prescribes that documentation must contain a list of the interested persons consulted, a description of areas 
examined and problems identified, and a description of modifications made. 


The ADA Coordinator in your library can provide leadership in carrying out the self-evaluation, but 
there are other essential parties to this process. Individuals with disabilities who use or are interested in 


the library must be included. 


"Experience has demonstrated the self-evaluation process to be a valuable means of establishing 
a working relationship with individuals with disabilities, which has promoted both effective and 
efficient implementation of section 504 (of the Rehabilitation Act). The Department expects it will 
likewise be useful to public entities newly covered by the ADA." (Federal Register, Vol. 56, No. 
144, p.35701) 


See Chapter seven for a self-survey document for libraries. 
Public Notice 


Section 35.106 of the Title II regulation requires a public entity to provide sufficient information to 
applicants, participants, beneficiaries, and other interested persons to inform them of the rights and 
protections afforded by the ADA relative to the services provided by that entity. The regulation goes on 
to remind public entities that the required public notice must be provided in accordance with the 
requirements for effective communication in section 35.160 of the regulation. That means that public 
notice of accessible services must be available in alternate formats, such as recorded, Braille, and large 
print. Any television announcements must be captioned. 


Libraries of all types produce pamphlets describing their services, hours of operation and so forth. 
They also have user registration forms (applications). Information on special functions and programs is 
provided on flyers, through radio spots, or on TV. The requirement for notice makes clear that all of these 
materials must describe how services are accessible as required by the ADA and that the notices themselves 
must be available in accessible formats. 
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The ADA regulations for facilities require a specific form of notice for availability of certain types of 
equipment used by people who are deaf or hearing impaired, and for the general symbol of accessibility. 


Grievance Procedures 


Section 35.107 of the Title II regulations also requires that employers of 50 or more persons must 
adopt grievance procedures for resolving complaints of discrimination. The grievance procedure should 
be a mechanism for resolution of complaints at the local level. Individuals covered by the law have the 
right to file complaints with a federal enforcement agency and in the courts as provided for by the law, 
but they should inform the entity about their complaint before going to higher authorities. Most local and 
state libraries have a grievance procedure in place, but where that procedure does not specifically cover 
the complaints of individuals with disabilities, revisions will be needed. 
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Title I Highlights 


Who is covered by title Il of the ADA 
Overview of Requirements 

“Qualified Individual with a Disability” 
Program Access 

Integrated Programs 


Communications 


. New Construction and Alterations 


. Enforcement 


Complaints 
Designated Agencies 


Technical Assistance 


This document was developed by the 
U.S. Department of Justice, 1991. 
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I. Who is Covered by Title I of the ADA 


> The title II regulation covers “public entities.” 


> “Public entities” include any State or local government and any of its departments, agencies, 
or other instrumentalities. 


>» All activities, services, and programs of public entities are covered, including activities of 
State legislatures and courts, town meetings, police and fire departments, motor vehicle 
licensing, and employment. 


¢ Unlike section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, which only covers programs 
receiving Federal financial assistance, title II extends to all the activities of State and 
local governments whether or not they receive Federal funds. 


> Private entities that operate public accommodations, such as hotels, restaurants, theaters, 
retail stores, dry cleaners, doctors’ offices, amusement parks, and bowling alleys, are not 
covered by title II but are covered by title III of the ADA and the Department’s regulation 
implementing title IL. 


> Public transportation services operated by State and local governments are covered by 
regulations of the Department of Transportation. 


¢ DOT's regulations establish specific requirements for transportation vehicles and 
facilities, including a requirement that all new busses must be equipped to provide 
services to people who use wheelchairs. 


II. Overview of Requirements 
> State and local governments -- 


¢ May not refuse to allow a person with a disability to participate in a service, program, 
or activity simply because the person has a disability. 


¢ For example, a city may not refuse to allow a person with epilepsy to use parks 
and recreational facilities. 


¢ Must provide programs and services in an integrated setting, unless separate or 
different measures are necessary to ensure equal opportunity. 


¢ Must eliminate unnecessary eligibility standards or rules that deny individuals with 
disabilities an equal opportunity to enjoy their services, programs or activities unless 
“necessary” for the provisions of the service, program or activity. 


¢ Requirements that tend to screen out individuals with disabilities, such as 
requiring a driver’s license as the only acceptable means of identification, are also 
prohibited. 


—- 
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* Safety requirements that are necessary for the safe operation of the program in 
question, such as requirements for eligibility for drivers’ licenses, may be 
imposed if they are based on actual risks and not on mere speculation, 
stereotypes, or generalizations about individuals with disabilities. 


Are required to make reasonable modifications in policies, practices, and procedures 


that deny equal access to individuals with disabilities, unless a fundamental alteration 
in the program would result. 


* For example, a city office building would be required to make an exception to a 
tule prohibiting animals in public areas in order to admit guide dogs and other 
service animals assisting individuals with disabilities. 


Must furnish auxiliary aids and services when necessary to ensure effective 
communication, unless an undue burden or fundamental alteration would result. 


May provide special benefits, beyond those required by the regulation, to individuals 
with disabilities. 


May not place special charges on individuals with disabilities to cover the costs of 
measures necessary to ensure nondiscriminatory treatment, such as making 
modifications required to provide program accessibility or providing qualified 
interpreters. 


Shall operate their programs so that, when viewed in their entirety, they are readily 
accessible to and usable by individuals with disabilities. 


UL “Qualified Individuals with Disabilities’’ 


> Title II of the Americans with Disabilities Act provides comprehensive civil rights protec- 
tions for “qualified individuals with disabilities.” 


> An “individual with a disability” is a person who -- 


Has a physical or mental impairment that substantially limits a “‘major life activity,” 
or 


Has a record of such an impairment, or 


Is regarded as having such an impairment. 


> Examples of physical or mental impairments include, but are not limited to, such contagious 
and noncontagious diseases and conditions as orthopedic, visual, speech, and hearing impair- 
ments; cerebral palsy, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, cancer, heart disease, 
diabetes, mental retardation, emotional illness, specific learning disabilities, HIV disease 
(whether symptomatic or asymptomatic), tuberculosis, drug addiction, and alcoholism. 
Homosexuality and bisexuality are not physical or mental impairments under the ADA. 
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> “Major life activities” include functions such as caring for oneself, performing manual tasks, 
walking, seeing, hearing, speaking, breathing, learning, and working. 


> Individuals who currently engage in the illegal use of drugs are not protected by the ADA 
when an action is taken on the basis of their current illegal use of drugs. 


> “Qualified” individuals. 


A “qualified” individual with a disability is one who meets the essential eligibility 
requirements for the program or activity offered by a public entity. 


The “essential eligibility requirements” will depend on the type of service or activity 
involved. 


¢ For some activities, such as State licensing programs, the ability to meet specific 
skill and performance requirements may be “essential.” 


¢ For other activities, such as where the public entity provides information to 
anyone who requests it, the “essential eligibility requirements” would be minimal. 


IV. Program Access 


> State and local governments-- 


Must ensure that individuals with disabilities are not excluded from services, 
programs, and activities because buildings are inaccessible. 


Need not remove physical barriers, such as stairs, in all existing buildings, as long as 
they make their programs accessible to individuals who are unable to use an 
inaccessible existing facility. 


Can provide the services, programs, and activities offered in the facility to individuals 
with disabilities through alternative methods, if physical barriers are not removed, 
such as -- 


* Relocating a service to an accessible facility, e.g., moving a public information 
office from the third floor to the first floor of a building. 


¢ Providing an aide or personal assistant to enable an individual with a disability to 
obtain the service. 


* Providing benefits or services at an individual’s home, or at an alternative 
accessible site. 


May not carry an individual with a disability as a method of providing program 
access, except in “manifestly exceptional” circumstances. 


aw 
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* Are not required to take any action that would result in a fundamental alteration in 
the nature of the service, program, or activity or in undue financial and administrative 
burdens. However, public entities must take any other action, if available, that would 
not result in a fundamental alteration or undue burdens but would ensure that 
individuals with disabilities receive the benefits or services. 


V. Integrated Programs 


> 


> 


Integration of individuals with disabilities into the mainstream of society is fundamental to 
the purposes of the Americans with Disabilities Act. 


Public entities may not provide services or benefits to individuals with disabilities through 
programs that are separate or different, unless the separate programs are necessary to ensure 
that the benefits and services are equally effective. 


Even when separate programs are permitted, an individual with a disability still has the right 
to choose to participate in the regular program. 


¢ For example, it would not be a violation for a city to offer recreational programs 
specially designed for children with mobility impairments, but it would be a violation 
if the city refused to allow children with disabilities to participate in its other 
recreational programs. 


State and local governments may not require an individual with a disability to accept a 
special accommodation or benefit if the individual chooses not to accept it. 


VI. Communications 


> 


> 


State and local governments must ensure effective communication with individuals with 
disabilities. 


Where necessary to ensure that communications with individuals with hearing, vision, or 
speech impairments are as effective as communications with others, the public entity must 
provide appropriate auxiliary aids. 


¢ “Auxiliary aids” include such services or devices as qualified interpreters, assistive 
listening headsets, television captioning and decoders, telecommunications devices 
for deaf persons (TDD’s), videotext displays, readers, taped texts, Brailled materials, 
and large print materials. 


¢ A public entity may not charge an individual with a disability for the use of an 
auxiliary aid. 


Telephone emergency services, including 911 services, must provide direct access to indi- 
viduals with speech or hearing impairments. 
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> Public entities are not required to provide auxiliary aids that would result in a fundamental { 
alteration in the nature of a service, program, or activity or in undue financial and adminis- a 
trative burdens. However, public entities must still furnish another auxiliary aid, if available, 
that does not result in a fundamental alteration or undue burdens. 


VII. New Construction and Alterations 


> Public entities must ensure that newly constructed buildings and facilities are free of archi- 
tectural and communication barriers that restrict access or use by individuals with disabili- 
ties. 


>» When a public entity undertakes alterations to an existing building, it must also ensure that 
the altered portions are accessible. 


> The ADA does not require retrofitting of existing buildings to eliminate barriers, but does 
establish a high standard of accessibility for new buildings. 


* Public entities may choose between two technical standards for accessible design: 
The Uniform Federal Accessibility Standard (UFAS), established under the ; 
Architectural Barriers Act, or the Americans with Disability Act Accessibility 
Guidelines, adopted by the Department of Justice for places of public accommodation 
and commercial facilities covered by title III of the ADA. : 
* The elevator exemption for small buildings under ADA Accessibility Guidelines KC 
would not apply to public entities covered by title II. 


VIII. Enforcement 


> Private parties may bring lawsuits to enforce their rights under title II of the ADA. The 
remedies available are the same as those provided under section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973. A reasonable attorney’s fee may be awarded to the prevailing party. 


> Individuals may also file complaints with appropriate administrative agencies. 


* The regulation designates eight Federal agencies to handle complaints filed under 
title II. 


* Complaints may also be filed with any Federal agency that provides financial 
assistance to the program in question, or with the Department of Justice, which will 
refer the complaint to the appropriate agency. 


IX. Complaints 


> Any individual who believes that he or she is a victim of discrimination prohibited by the ¢g 
regulation may file a complaint. Complaints on behalf of classes of individuals are also (q 
permitted. 


“) 
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> Complaints should be in writing, signed by the complainant or an authorized representative, 
and should contain the complainant’s name and address and describe the public entity’s 
alleged discriminatory action. 


> Complaints may be sent to -- 


Coordination and Review Section 
Civil Rights Division 

U.S. Department of Justice 

P.O. Box 66118 

Washington, D.C. 20035-6118. 


> Complaints may also be sent to agencies designated to process complaints under the regula- 
tion, or to agencies that provide Federal financial assistance to the program in question. 


X. Designated Agencies 
The following agencies are designated for enforcement of title Il for components of State and 


local governments that exercise responsibilities, regulate, or administer services, programs, or _ 
activities in the following functional areas -- 


(1) Department of Agriculture: Farming and the raising of livestock, including extension 
services. 

(2) Department of Education: Education systems and institutions (other than health- 
related schools), and libraries. 

(3) D ment of Health Hum rvices: Schools of medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
and other health-related schools; health care and social service providers and 
institutions, including “grass-roots” and community services organizations and 
programs; and preschool and daycare programs. 

(4) m in rban Development: State and local public housing, and 
housing assistance and referral. 

(5) Department of Interior: Lands and natural resources, including parks and recreation, 
water and waste management, environmental protection, energy, historic and cultural 
preservation, and museums. 

(6) Department of Justice: Public safety, law enforcement, and the administration of 
justice, including courts and correctional institutions; commerce and industry, 
including banking and finance, consumer protection, and insurance; planning, 
development, and regulation (unless otherwise assigned); State and local government 
support services; and all other government functions not assigned to other designated 
agencies. 


(7) Department of Labor: Labor and the work force. 
(8) Department of Transportation: Transportation, including highways, public 


transportation, traffic management (non-law enforcement), automobile licensing and 
inspection, and driver licensing. 
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XI. Technical Assistance 


> The ADA requires that the Federal agencies responsible for issuing ADA regulations provide 
“technical assistance.” 


> Technical assistance is the dissemination of information (either directly by the Department or 
through grants and contracts) to assist the public, including individuals protected by the ADA 
and entities covered by the ADA, in understanding the new law. 


> Methods of providing information include, for example, audio-visual materials, pamphlets, 
manuals, electronic bulletin boards, checklists, and training. 


> The Department issued for public comment on December 5, 1990, a government-wide plan 
for the provision of technical assistance. 


The Department’s efforts focus on raising public awareness of the ADA by providing-- 
* Fact sheets and pamphlets in accessible formats, 
¢ Speakers for workshops, seminars, classes, and conferences, 
¢ An ADA telephone information line, and 


¢ Access to ADA documents through an electronic bulletin board for users of personal 
computers. 


> The Department has established a comprehensive program of technical assistance relating to 
public accommodations and State and local governments. 


¢ Grants will be awarded for projects to inform individuals with disabilities and covered 
entities about their rights and responsibilities under the ADA and to facilitate 
voluntary compliance. 


¢ The Department will issue a technical assistance manual by January 26, 1992, for 
individuals or entities with rights or duties under the ADA. 


For additional information, contact: 


Office on the Americans with Disabilities Act 
Civil Rights Division 

U.S. Department of Justice 

P.O. Box 66118 

Washington, D.C 20035-6118 

(202) 514-0301 (Voice) 

(202) 514-0383 (TDD) 

(202) 514-6193 (Electronic Bulletin Board). 
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Christopher Lewis 


Christopher Lewis is the Library/Me- 
dia Specialist at Indiana University’s 
Institute for the Study of Developmen- 
tal Disabilities. He also supervises 
public services at the Institute’s li- 
brary. He received his M.L.S. from In- 
diana University. 


The Americans with 
Disabilities Act and Its 
Effect on Public Libraries 


The author discusses the content of the Americans with Disabilities Act of 
1990 and how it will affect libraries, particularly public libraries, in the ar- 
eas of employment and public accommodations. Final regulations are re- 
viewed, and apparent weaknesses of the law are assessed. The need for li- 
brarians to assume leading roles in providing equal access ts emphasized. 


he Americans with Disabili- 

ties Act (ADA) of 1990, Public 

Law 101-336, is landmark leg- 
islation that mandates explicit civil- 
rights protection to people with dis- 
abilities. The ADA is designed to end 
discrimination against persons with 
disabilities and bring them into the 
economic and social mainstream of 
American life. The law is an exten- 
sion of the antidiscrimination legisla- 
tion, originally included in Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
Whereas Section 504 made it illegal 
for federal agencies and other organi- 
zations receiving federal funding to 
discriminate against people with dis- 
abilities, the ADA extends the legis- 
lation to apply to private organiza- 
tions and public entities not 
supported by federal funding. The act 
provides enforceable standards ad- 
dressing all forms of discrimination 
against individuals on the basis of 
disability. 

The advocates of ADA legislation 
have emphasized that the objec- 
tives of the law are to remove physi- 
cal and attitudinal barriers to per- 
sons with disabilities who are 
trying to live normal lives. Many 
people with disabilities have the 
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skills and initiative to function nor- 
mally in society, but because they 
often have been unfairly stereo- 
typed, their opportunities have 
been stifled. The ADA will have a 
positive impact by creating equal 
opportunity and enabling people 
with disabilities to further develop 
and apply their abilities. Instead of 
continued dependence on federal 
programs (an estimated $57 billion 
is spent annually on disability ben- 
efits and programs), the act will en- 
able many more people with disabil- 
ities to become active contributors 
to society as employees, taxpayers, 
and consumers. Greater employ- 
ment for people with disabilities 
will save billions of these dollars by 
reducing the need for veterans’ ben- 
efits, food stamps, rehabilitation, 
medical services, and disability 
payments. 

The term disability, as used in 
ADA legislation, applies to a physi- 
cal or mental impairment that sub- 
stantially limits at least one of the 
major life activities (e.g., perform- 
ing manual tasks, walking, hear- 
ing, speaking, learning, working). 
Individuals who have had a record 
of such impairments and individ- 
uals regarded as having such im- 
pairments also are protected by the 
law. Among its objectives, the ADA 


also is intended to protect people 
with AIDS and HIV disease from 
discrimination. 
ADA impacts: 
=» Employment (Title ID 
m Public services and entities (Title 
Il, Subtitle A) 
mu Public transportation (Title II, 
Subtitle B) 
a Public accommodations (Title IID) 
a Telecommunications (Title IV) 
The ADA does not replace other 
federal or state laws that provide 
greater or equal protection to indi- 
viduals with disabilities. In fact, 
several states are already enforcing 
regulations that are stricter than 
those defined in ADA legislation. 
Examples include California, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, and Missouri. 
Among the businesses and insti- 
tutions that will be directly affected 


_ by the ADA are libraries. Librari- 


ans can be leaders in removing 
physical and attitudinal barriers to 
persons with disabilities. To comply 
with the new law, librarians must 
become aware of their responsibili- 
ties regarding employment, facility 
access, and access to services and 
programs. Because the law was in- 
tended largely to improve access to 
privately supported organizations, 
its effect on publicly supported en- 
tities, such as public libraries, may 
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be a little confusing. To clarify how 
the legislation will impact publicly 
supported libraries, it is helpful to 
contrast the sections applicable to 
privately supported organizations 
(Titles I and ITI) with the section de- 
voted to public entities (Title II, 
Subtitle A). 


Employment Accommodations 


Among the literature Congress re- 
viewed to determine the need for the 
Americans with Disabilities Act 
were two national polls by Lou 
Harris (see Koral & McLanahan, 
p-193-197). The results indicated 
that two-thirds of the population of 
Americans with disabilities are not 
employed. Of this group, two-thirds 
would like to work and many have 
expressed a willingness to relinquish 
federal support in exchange for jobs. 
Yet a U.S. Bureau of the Census re- 
port noted that the employment rate 
of people with disabilities has de- 
clined over the past ten years and 
their wages have decreased substan- 
tially compared with the rest of the 
working population. 

The ADA requires equal treat- 
ment in hiring, promotion, and bene- 
fits. If a person with a disability has 
equal or better job qualifications 
than a person without a disability, it 
is illegal to consider the disability as 
a factor in deciding whether to hire 
or promote the person. The law pro- 
tects all qualified individuals with 
disabilities, including persons with 
HIV infection, as long as they do not 
pose a direct threat to the health and 
safety of others. 

The ADA also stipulates that an 
employer must provide reasonable 
accommodations for employees 
with disabilities unless it would im- 
pose “undue hardship.” The ADA 
requires the employer to accommo- 
date the ‘“‘known’”’ disabilities of 
qualified applicants and employees. 
Accommodations must be made on 
an individual basis, and the organi- 
zation is obligated to provide an ac- 
commodation on the individual’s re- 
quest. If the employee is unable to 
suggest an accommodation, the em- 
ployer and the individual should ne- 
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gotiate the best reasonable accom- 
modation. There are also public and 
private organizations, such as Job 
Accommodation Network, that will 
provide free consultations. Exam- 
ples of reasonable accommodations 
include job restructuring, acquisi- 
tion or modification of equipment or 
devices, and changing work hours 
for employees who use lift-equipped 
buses that run less frequently. 

To provide reasonable accommoda- 
tions, the employer must first iden- 
tify barriers hindering the employ- 
ee’s job performance. The employer 
can then generate ideas for accommo- 
dations with assistance from the em- 
ployee, the state vocational rehabili- 
tation services agency, Job Accom- 
modation Network, or other employ- 
ers. Finally, the employer must 
implement the most reasonable ac- 
commodations. 

The library personnel staff may 
take several actions to prepare for 
when the ADA employment regula- 
tions go into effect. These include: 
= Determining the essential ele- 
ments of each position in the li- 
brary. Requirements that are 
nonessential for performing the 
job can be realigned under an- 
other position. 

Instructing library personnel 
staff on ADA requirements. 

u Making interview rooms ac- 
cessible. 

Training a staff member to admin- 
ister employment-related tests to 
applicants with impaired sensory, 
manual, and speaking skills. 
Reasonable accommodations need 
not be expensive. Creative thinking 
and brainstorming with the em- 
ployee can lead to economical solu- 
tions that can be readily accom- 
plished. 

Deadlines. The ADA allows a two- 
year phase-in (July 26, 1992, dead- 
line) of employment accommodations 
for private-industry employers with 
more than twenty-five employees 
and a four-year phase-in (July 26, 
1994, deadline) for those with fifteen 
to twenty-four employees. Private- 
industry employers with fewer than 
fifteen employees are exempt. 

The employment regulations for 
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public entities are stricter however. 
For instance, all public entities are 
subject to ADA employment re- 
quirements, regardless of the num- 
ber of employees. 

Enforcement. The same procedures 
available under Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 will apply. 
Complaints can be filed with the 
Equa! Employment Opportunity 
Commission, and if no action is 
taken within 180 days, a lawsuit 
can be filed to obtain a court order to 
stop discrimination. Individuals 
also can file complaints with the at- 


‘torney general andcan receive up to 


two years’ back pay and injunctive 
relief. Employees can also sue for 
compensatory or punitive damages. 


Publicly Supported Services 
and Public Accommodations 
in Privately Operated Services 


Attaining the goal of integrating 
people with disabilities into every- 
day life involves librarians assum- 
ing responsibility for providing 
equal access to information sources 
and library programs. The ADA’s 
standards for public accommoda- 
tion apply to all privately funded in- 
stitutions, including many aca- 
demic and special libraries, and 
most commercial establishments 
open to the public. (Religious orga- 
nizations and private clubs are ex- 
empt and there are special provi- 
sions and waivers for small 
businesses.) 

Under Title III, ADA require- 
ments for physical accessibility in 
new construction and renovations 
are rigorous. A new commercial 
building must be accessible unless 
structurally impractical. All new li- 
braries open to the public are re- 
quired to meet a general set of regu- 
lations for building accessibility 


that also includes guidelines spe- 


cific to libraries. As proposed by the 

U.S. Architectural and Transporta- 

tion Barriers Compliance Board, 

these include: 

m At least 5 percent, or a minimum of 
one of each element, of fixed seat- 
ing, tables, and study carrels 
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should comply with regulations for 
Accessible Space Allowance and 
Reach Ranges for wheelchairs 
(knee space 27 inches high, 30 
inches wide, 19 inches deep; work 
surfaces 28 to 34 inches from the 
floor; stationary seating requires 
clear foot space 48 inches long by 
30 inches wide, with no more than 
19 inches overlapping with under- 
the-work-surface knee space). 
Clearances between fixed accessi- 
ble tables and study carrels should 
be a minimum of 36 inches. A 60- 
inch clearance is needed for two 
wheelchairs to pass, so a clear area 
for wheelchairs to pass should exist 
at reasonable intervals not to ex- 
ceed 200 feet. 


cost of construction, and in three 
buildings constructed in 1967, the 
cost increased by only 0.1 percent. 
Increased productivity resulting 
from accessibility was not esti- 
mated in either study. 

An area of concern for many peo- 
ple with disabilities is the ADA’s 
minimal requirements for retrofit- 
ting existing facilities. A majority 
of facilities are older, and Title IL 
requires that physical barriers need 
only be removed when their re- 
moval is ‘“treadily achievable,” 
which means without much diffi- 
culty or expense. Examples are 
ramping of a few steps, installing 
grab bars, lowering telephones, and 
widening aisles between book- 


An area of concern for many people with 
disabilities is the ADA’s minimal requirements for 
retrofitting existing facilities. A majority of 
facilities are older, and Title Ill requires that 
physical barriers need be removed only when 
their removal is “readily achievable,” which 
means without much difficulty or expense. 
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» At least one lane at each checkout 
area should comply with the spec- 
ifications listed previously for 
fixed seating, tables, and carrels. 
An accessible gate adjacent to any 
traffic-control or book-security 
gates or turnstiles should be de- 
signed to facilitate the same use 
pattern. 

= Minimum clear aisle space at 

card catalogs and magazine racks 

should be at least 36 inches wide. 

A maximum reach height of 48 

inches is preferred. 

Minimum clear aisle width of 42 

inches is preferred. Shelf height 

in stack areas is unrestricted. 

Many business leaders fear that 

the costs of removing barriers in 

new construction will dramatically 
cut profits and hinder growth. How- 
ever, federal studies conducted in 

1967 and 1979, indicate that mak- 

ing new buildings accessible would 

add no more than 1 percent to the 


shelves. Despite a 1979 study indi- 
cating that remodeling an older 
building to meet the standards re- 
quired of new projects could cost as 
little as 2 percent of the adjusted 
original cost of the facility 
(Schroeder and Steinfeld, 1979), the 
ADA stops short of a clear-cut man- 
date for accessibility. Some ADA 
advocates believe that the problem 
in making new buildings accessible 
is not the cost but that many Ameri- 
can architects and designers do not 
know how to design for children, 
older adults, and people with dis- 
abilities. If barriers cannot be re- 
moved without undue expense or 
hardship, alternative methods for 
providing goods and/or services 
must be installed. 

Deadlines. The Title I accommo- 
dations standards for existing 
structures go into effect January 
26, 1992. What this means is the 
eighteen-month grace period that 
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began July 26, 1990, with the enact. 
ment of the law, ends January 25, 
1992. Existing buildings that are 
not accessible will be subject to pen- 
alties after this date. Standards for 
new construction projects go into ef- 
fect January 26, 1993. 
Enforcement. No compensatory or 
punitive damages can be sought. 
One can only seek injunctive relief. 
The attorney general can seek civil 
penalties of not more than $50,000 
for the first offense and not more 
than $100,000 for subsequent viola- 
tions. The attorney general can also 
seek monetary damages on behalf 
of aggrieved individuals. 


The Public Library 
As a Public Entity 


Title II, Subtitle A combined the ac- 
commodations and employment 
principles found in Titles I and HI 
into a section devoted to public en- 
tities. Public libraries and aca- 
demic libraries in public schools 
and universities are subject to these 
regulations because at least part of 
their funding is administered by lo- 
cal, state, or federal government. 
Under ADA regulations, all public 
entities, regardless of whether they 
receive federal funding, must com- 
ply with the nondiscriminatory 
measures originally set forth in Sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973. This applies to all programs 
and activities of public entities, in- 
cluding employment practices. An 
entity is exempted from making 
changes only if a fundamental al- 
teration of the program or service or 
undue financial or administrative 
burden would result. If one of these 
causes prevents access to a service 
or program, the public entity must 
take steps to ensure an alternative 
method of service delivery. 
Employment and public-accom- 
modation regulations specific to pub- 
lic entities reiterate many of the 
same principles covered in Titles I 
and III, but they extend further. They 
must ensure that every employee and 
patron is afforded equal access to 
every available service and program. 
Specifically cited in the legislation 
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are the following requirements: 

u The public entity is required to 
ensure that communications with 
applicants, participants, and 
members of the public are as ef- 
fective as communications with 
others. 

= The public entity is required to fur- 
nish assistive devices when neces- 
sary to afford the person with a dis- 
ability the opportunity to 
participate in, and enjoy the bene- 
fits of, the services and programs 
provided by the public entity. 

= The public entity must also pro- 
vide the opportunity for an indi- 
-vidual to request the assistive de- 
vice of his or her choice unless the 
entity can demonstrate that an- 
other effective means of commu- 
nication exists or that the pur- 
chase of a requested assistive 
device would cause an undue fi- 
nancial burden. Appropriate 
types of assistive devices may in- 
clude a pencil and paper, en- 
hanced listening devices, Brail- 
led materials, and a sign- 
language interpreter. If a library 
accepts phone-in book renewal re- 
quests and reference questions, 
then it is necessary to provide 
Telecommunication Devices for 
the Deaf (TDDs), also referred to 
as Text Telephones, to provide 
equal access. 

Other options for making pro- 
grams accessible include the rede- 
sign of equipment, the reassign- 
ment of services to accessible 
buildings, and the provision of 
aides. Some forms of providing ac- 
cess, such as carrying a person up 
steps, are deemed unsatisfactory. 
The regulations make it clear that 
carrying a person is acceptable 
only in “manifestly exceptional” 
cases such as when boarding a sub- 
marine. 

Public entities also are required 
to provide information to appli- 
cants, employees, and other inter- 
ested persons about the rights and 
protections afforded by the ADA 
and its regulations. This informa- 
“tion can be provided in handbooks, 
library literature, posters, televi- 
sion spots, or radio broadcasts. 


The law also requires that the 
staff of a public entity include an 
informed person to explain ADA 
requirements. 

Deadlines. All Title II regulations 
go into effect January 26, 1992. A 
major difference between employ- 
ment requirements in Title I and Ti- 
tle II, Subtitle A is that in the latter 
title there is no exemption for pub- 
licly supported employers of fewer 
than fifteen workers. 
Enforcement. Individual federal 


agencies will be responsible for 


overseeing compliance. They will 
initiate agency investigations, 
hearings, and negotiations to re- 
solve complaints. If complaints can- 
not be resolved voluntarily, enforce- 
ment procedures can be used, 
including suspension or termina- 
tion of federal funding. 

An individual may file a suit 
against the agency believed to be 
the funding source for the public en- 


_ tity that is the subject of the com- 


plaint or may file a complaint with 
the Justice Department that will 
provide a referral. 

The Justice Department is autho- 
rized to file suit against state and lo- 
cal governments where a pattern or 
practice of employment discrimina- 
tion against people with disabilities 
is evident. The Justice Department 
is allowed to sue for damages and 
equitable relief. 


Weaknesses of the ADA 


Business Concerns 


Although the law officially declares 
an end to discrimination against 
people with disabilities, how it actu- 
ally will affect discrimination re- 
mains to be seen. As mentioned, 
many opponents of the law claim it 
will hamper business. They com- 
plain that regulations and aggres- 
sive enforcement will add enormous 
costs that will cut profits. They fear 
that vague terms such as undue 
hardship and readily achievable 
will benefit the litigation industry 
more than it will people with dis- 
abilities. The National Federation 
of Independent Businesses lobbied 
to soften the regulations as they 
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were being written and the federa- 
tion has threatened expensive court 
cases to clarify the vagueness of the 
law’s terms. 


Enforcement Concerns 


The Civil Rights Act of 1991 
strengthens the employment com- 
ponents of the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act by allowing employees 
who have been discriminated 
against to sue their employers for 
compensatory and punitive dam- 
ages. Unfortunately, the Civil 
Rights Act only affects employ- 
ment. Patrons of publicly supported 
services and privately operated ser- 
vices who believe they have been 
discriminated against in public ac- 
comodations cannot sue for these 
damages. Therefore those patrons 
must be prepared to risk money, 
time, and effort on cases on which 
they will almost certainly not be ad- 
equately compensated. 


Facilities Concerns 


A problem related to barrier re- 
moval also exists. The Architec- 
tural and Transportation Barriers 
Compliance Board adopted a set of 
standards for the ADA called Mini- 
mum Guidelines and Requirements 
for Accessible Design (MGRAD). 
The MGRAD guidelines were based 
largely on standards originally de- 
veloped and published by the Amer- 
ican National Standards Institute 
(ANSI).The private sector resisted 
the MGRAD guidelines, however, 
because private-sector input was 
not solicited when the guidelines 
were written. The private sector 
preferred the original ANSI guide- 
lines and the scoping document de- 
veloped by the Board for Coordina- 
tion of Model Codes (BCMC). The 
ANSI guidelines illustrate how to 
design an accessible fixture (i.e., a 
toilet) and a scoping document tells 
how many, where, and in what kind 
of buildings the fixture should be in- 
stalled. The BCMC and ANSI 
guidelines are developed through 
consensus, with cooperation from 
disability groups, building owners, 
and building-code officials. 
Unfortunately, the ANSI stan- 
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dards do not specifically cover fix- 
tures and design requirements 
unique to libraries, so many of the 
library-related standards in the 
MGRAD guidelines were taken 
from the Uniform Federal Accessi- 
bility Standards (UFAS). The 
UFAS standards, also derived in 
part from the ANSI guidelines, 
were drafted for federally supported 
agencies and organizations that 
had to comply with Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
After the MGRAD amendments 
were proposed, public hearings 
were held around the country and 
comments were solicited for two 
months before final revisions were 
made. The final amended version of 
the MGRAD guidelines was re- 
leased July 26, 1991, and formally 
renamed Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act Accessibility Guidelines for 
Buildings and Facilities (ADAAG). 
Although the ADAAG now is the 
binding document for construction 
of privately funded buildings, pub- 
lic entities were bound until re- 
cently to the slightly different 
UFAS regulations. The Architec- 
tural and Transportation Barriers 
Compliance Board has recently al- 
lowed public entities the option to 
choose between complying with the 
ADAAG or UFAS standards, with 
the promise that a single set of 
guidelines will be produced in the 
near future. 


Indefinite Terms 


In the legislation, several flexible 
terms may lead to multiple inter- 
pretations resulting in lawsuits 
for noncompliance. These terms 
include: 

Readily achievable. For a goal to be 
readily achievable, it is defined as 
easily accomplishable and able to 
be carried out without much diffi- 
culty or expense. The order of prior- 
ity is: 1) access to the place of public 
accommodation, 2) access to the 
rest-room facilities when rest rooms 
are used on more than an incidental 
basis, and 3) access to the goods and 
services being offered. Wherever 
possible, permanent ramps should 


be used instead of portable ramps. 
Barrier removal is not readily 
achievable if it will result in a sig- 
nificant loss of profit or a significant 
loss of selling or serving space. 

Undue hardship. When determin- 
ing what constitutes undue hard- 
ship, a court will take into account: 
(1) the nature and cost of the accom- 
modation; (2) the financial re- 
sources of the facility involved in 
the provision of the reasonable ac- 
commodation; (3) the number of per- 
sons employed at the facility; (4) the 
effect of the reasonable accommoda- 
tion on the expenses and resources 
of the business; (5) the size of the 
covered entity’s business with re- 
spect to the number of employees; 
(6) the number, type, and location of 
its facilities; (7) the type of opera- 
tion of the covered entity including 
the composition, structure, and 
functions of its work force; (8) the 
geographic separateness of the fa- 
cility; and (9) the administrative or 
fiscal relationship of the facility to 
the covered entity (if an outside 


public entity is the person responsi- 
ble for determining undue financial 
burdens, and he or she must provide 


a written statement explaining the 


determination. 

Reasonable accommodation. This 
was previously used in Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
An accommodation is reasonable 
unless it can be demonstrated that 
the accommodation would impose 
an undue hardship on the operation 
of the entity. So the definition of 
reasonable accommodation hinges 
on the definition of undue hardship. 


Ramifications for Libraries 


The ADA obviously has dozens of 
details that must be examined by li- 
brarians as they start to take steps 
to guarantee fair, nondiscrimina- 
tory access in their libraries. It is 
also apparent that compromises 
were made as the law was being 
written, so loopholes exist. How- 
ever, it would be unconscionable for 
a library to use these loopholes as a 


The public entity also must provide the 
opportunity for an individual to request the 
assistive device of his or her choice unless the 
entity can demonstrate that another effective 
means of communication exists or that the 
purchase of a requested assistive device would 
cause an undue financial burden. Appropriate 
types of assistive devices may include a pencil 
and paper, enhanced listening devices, Brailled 
materials, and a sign-language interpreter. 


agency is willing to cover a portion 
of the costs, the covered entity is re- 
sponsible for costs up to the point 
where it would be considered ‘“‘un- 
due hardship”). The “undue hard- 
ship” standard for providing rea- 
sonable accommodation is higher 
than the “readily achievable” stan- 
dard for removing barriers in exist- 
ing buildings. 

Congress intended the standard 
of “undue hardship” to be signifi- 
cantly greater than the standard for 
“readily achievable.” The head of a 
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license to avoid providing accommo- 
dations to an employee or a patron 
with a disability. 

It can be safely assumed that access 
to the services and programs of many 
public libraries will fall short of the 
ADA’s requirements. Because the Ti- 
tle II deadlines are approaching 
quickly, library administrators 
should aggressively pursue sweeping 
campaigns to improve access. Train- 
ing sessions on the ADA require- 
ments and brainstorming sessions to 
identify accommodation problems 
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should be planned and scheduled im- 
mediately. Patrons with disabilities 
should be involved in planning ses- 
sions to help determine existing 
needs and possible solutions. Improv- 
ing staff awareness of the needs of cli- 
entele with disabilities and planning 
ahead to fill those needs will be much 
more efficient and ethical than main- 


“taining ignorance and waiting for the 


threat of a lawsuit to initiate change. 

Long before the ADA was passed, 
the goals of public library adminis- 
trations have included providing 
service and materials for all citi- 
zens, not just for those who were 
the least expensive to accommo- 
date. Library administrators do 
not aim to serve all patrons equally 
because there is a rule that says 
they have to; they do it because 
they have made a professional com- 
mitment to do so. This same com- 
mitment also includes treating all 
persons fairly and equally as em- 
ployees and colleagues. 
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APPENDIX 


The following is a list of resources that pro- 
vide information clarifying the ADA lecisla- 
tion and offer advice on improving access 
to services and programs: 


Administration on Developmental 
Disabilities 
200 Independence Ave., S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20201 
(202) 245-2890 

Additional ADA information available on 
request. 


Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities 
(CCD)—a national coalition of consumers, 
family members, providers, and profes- 
sional organizations. Liz Savage, (301) 
459-3700. 

This group played a major role in devel- 
oping ADA legislation. 


Job Accommodation Network 
West Virginia University 

809 Allen Hall, P.O.Box 6122 
Morgantown, VA 26507 
1-800-526-7234 (Voice and TDD) 

Has a database of suggestions and de- 
vices to aid in job accommodation. The 
service is free. 

U.S.Department of Justice 

Civil Rights Division 

Coordination and Review Section 
P.O. Box 66118 

Washington, D.C. 20035-6118 
(202) 514-0301 (Voice) 

(202) 514-0381 (TDD) 

(202) 514-0383 (TDD) 

U.S. Government's ADA information 
line. 
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What every librarian should know about 
the Americans with Disabilities Act 


BY raerttel G.GUNDE . 


Libraries may pay 
dearly for sins of — 
omission in serving 
people with 
disabilities. 


© establish a clear and comprehen- 
| sive prohibition of discrimination 
on the basis of disability, President 
George Bush signed the Americans with 
Disabilities Act (ADA) into law on July 26, 
1990. Also cited as Public Law 101-336, 
the ADA is considered by many to be the 
most significant civil rights legislation 
passed by the federal government since the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. The ADA prom- 
ises to reshape virtually every aspect of our 
society by making discrimination against 
Americans with disabilities illegal in both 
the public and private sectors. 

So far, the library profession has been 
slow to respond to the enactment of this 
legislation, portions of which become ef- 
fective Jan. 26, 1992. There have been a 
few initiatives, among them an “ADA and 
Libranes” information brochure from 
ALA's Association of Specialized and Co- 
operative Library Agencies (ASCLA); a 
program at ALA Annual Conference in 
Advanta sponsored by ASCLA’s Decade of 
the Disabled Committee; and, for ALA’s 
1992 San Francisco conference, both an 
ASCLA preconference and a program 
sponsored by its Blind and Physically 
Handicapped Forum. But these noble ef- 
forts will likely be too little, too late. 

Access for all. Intellectual freedom. Bal- 
anced collections. Literacy. The freedom to 
tread. As a profession, we embrace these 
ideas and presume to lecture others on 
their importance, while systematically de- 


MICHAEL G. GUNDE is assistant library director 
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and Physicaily Handicapped of the Florida De- 
partment of Education's Drvision of Blind Sery- 
ices and a member of the Libraries Serving 
Special Populations Section of ALA's Associa- 
tion for Specialized and Cooperative Library 
Agencies. 


nying full and equal library services to tens 
of millions of Americans with disabilities 
who need—and pay taxes and fees to 
support—our elitist institutions: Hypocrisy 
has, perhaps, never been taken to such 
lofty heights as by the library profession, 
which officially preaches outreach but 
more often practices exclusion. 

Some librarians apparently believe that 
the services they provide to patrons with 
disabilities are already sufficient, while oth- 
ers seem to be keeping their fingers crossed 
in the hope that the final federal regula- 
tions to enforce the ADA do not require 
that libraries offer full participation for 
people with disabilities. Librarians in both 
groups are mistaken, and the library pro- 
fession may pay dearly in the future for the 
delays of the present. 

Because the needs of each individual 
with a disability will differ, the ADA’s over- 
arching principle is that accommodation 
decisions must be made on a case-by-case 
basis and that its own regulations are 
merely “parameters to serve as guidelines 
in such inquiries” [Federal Register, vol. 56, 
p. 35726]. For this reason, librarians can- 
not compile a universal checklist of all 
actions required of them to comply with 
the ADA. Only through reading the act 
and the regulations can librarians deter- 
mine their complete responsibilities under 
the law. 


Disabling discrimination 

We can at least begin by summarizing the 
portions of the ADA that will directly im- 
pact American libraries. Section 2 of the 
ADA, “Findings and Purposes,” reflects 
the results of congressional investigations 
and will likely be an important segment for 
judges who must interpret the intent of the 
legislation in deciding the unavoidable 
court cases it will precipitate. 

The ADA begins by pointing out that 
“some 43,000,000 Americans have one or 
more physical or mental disabilities, and 
this number is increasing as the population 
as a whole is growing older” [section 2(a) 
(1)]. Most librarians probably do not real- 
ize that nearly 20% of their potential clien- 


tele have a disability. The ADA categorizes 


discrimination against individuals with dis- 


abilities as “a serious and pervasive social 
problem” [section 2(a) (2)], and acknowl- 
edges that discrimination “persists in such 
critical areas as employment,...public ac- 
commodations, education,...communica- 
tion, recreation,...and access to public 
services” [section 2(a) (3)]. Congress also 
finds that “individuals with disabilities 
continually encounter various forms of dis- 
crimination, including outright intentional 
exclusion, the discriminatory effects of ar- 
chitectural, transportation, and communi- 
cation barriers, overprotective rules and 
policies, failure to make modifications to 
existing facilities and practices, exclusion- 
ary qualification standards and critena, 
segregation, and relegation to lesser serv- 
ices, programs, activiues, benefits, jobs, or 
other opportunities” [section 2(a) (5)]. 


Very few American libraries 
are likely to be in compliance 
with the requirements of 

the ADA when it 

becomes effective. 


Furthermore, Congress asserts that “in- 
dividuals with disabilities are a discrete and 
insular minority who have been faced with 
restrictions and limitations, subjected to a 
history of purposeful unequal treatment, 
and relegated to a position of political 
powerlessness in our society, based on 
characteristics that are beyond the control 
of such individuals and resulting from ster- 
eotypic assumptions not tnuly indicative of 
the... .ability...to participate in, and con- 
tribute to, society” (section 2(a) (7)]. 

Finally, Congress declares that “the Na- 
tion’s proper goals regarding individuals 
with disabilities are to assure equality of 
Opportunity, full participation, indepen- 
dent living, and economic self-sufficiency 
for such individuals” [section 2(a) (8)]. 

To clarify the goals of the federal gov- 
ermment in establishing the ADA, Con- 
gress specifically enumerates the purposes 
of this landmark legislation: 


1. to provide a clear and comprehensive na- 
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tional mandate for the elimination of dis- 
crimination against individuals with 
disabilities; : 

. 2. to provide clear, strong, consistent, en- 
forceable standards addressing discrimina- 
tion against individuals with disabilities; 
3. to ensure that the Federal Government 
plays a central role in enforcing the stand- 
ards established in this Act on behalf of in- 
dividuals with disabilities; and 
4. to invoke the sweep of congressional au- 
thority, including the power to enforce the 
fourteenth amendment and to regulate 
commerce, in order to address the major 
areas of discrimination faced day to day by 
people with disabilities [section 2(b) (1-4)}. 


Thus, in the summer of 1990 the govern- 
ment of the nation created of, by, and for 
the people finally decided that it was time 
to begin reversing the shameful history of 
discrimination against citizens with disabil- 
ities that had been compiled until then. 
The regulations designed to carry out titles 
I, I], and III were published in the July 26 
Federal Register {vol. 56, p. 35408-35753]. 


Mission: Retrofit 
Title I of the ADA outlaws employment 


discrimination—and does so with great |. 


clarity—by simply stating that employers 
shall not “discriminate against a qualified 
individual with a disability because of the 
disability of such individual in regard to 
job application procedures, the hiring, ad- 
vancement, or discharge of employees, em- 
ployee compensation, job training, and 
other terms, conditions, and privileges of 
employment” {section 102(a)}. Since the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 has already pro- 
hibited discrimination on the basis of dis- 
ability by entities receiving federal financial 
assistance, the federal government, corpo- 
rations wholly owned by the U.S. govern- 
ment, and Native American tribes are 
exempted from complying with the ADA. 
Also excluded are tax-exempt private 
membership clubs other than labor organi- 
zations [section 101(5) (B)). 

As of July 26, 1992, ADA coverage ap- 
plies to all private employers of 25 or more 


people, and extends to all private employ-’ 


ers of 15 or more people two years later 
[section 101(5) (A) and section 108]. Note, 
however, that ail public entities, regardless 
of staff size, must end discrimination in em- 
ployment against people with disabilities 
by Jan. 26, 1992 [Federal Register, vol. 56, 
p. 35719]. 

As important as the right to equal em- 
ployment opportunity is to people with 
disabilities—and as obviously vital as it is 
to social progress—title I is not the portion 
of the ADA that will most profoundly im- 
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pact Library services. In my assessment, ti- 
tles II and III of the ADA will prove the 
most problematic for American libraries, 
and will dramatically alter, for the better, 
the manner in which libraries in this coun- 
try operate. Such changes are, in library 
terms, long overdue. 

Title I] of the ADA applies to public 
services and covers all public entities, de- 
fined as all state and local governments 
and their departments, agencies, special- 
purpose districts, and other instrumentali- 
ties [section 201(1)]. Because most public 


When you're cleared for take-off to 
purchase new additions for your 
children’s collection, make sure 
your flight plan includes Bound To 
Stay Bound Books. 

BTSB books are prebound to rigid 
LBI* standards, making each one 
capable of over 100 solo flights. 
And besides the selection and 
value, BTSB offers a full itinerary of 
time and money-saving services: 


- Complete book processing, 
’_ processing kits and catalog cards. 


- Pre-sorted catalog cards. 
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libraries are departments of local govern- 
ment, their branches are instrumentalities. 
Therefore, tide II applies to nearly all 
American public, academic, and school li- 
braries not covered elsewhere in the legisla- 
tion. 

It is difficult to imagine the decibel level, 
had it been audible, of the collective sigh of 
relief uttered by 43 million Americans with 
disabilities when the federal government 
declared at long last that “no individual 
with a disability shall, by reason of such 
disabiliry, be excluded from participation 


| 
- Barcodes and diskettes to support | 
PC circulation systems. 
- Lower prices for volume 
purchases. | 
- Free preorder computer lists of 
your titles. 
-“The BTSB Connection” software 
to speed ordering. 
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Catalog (K-12), listing nearly 15.000 | 
in-stock titles. | 
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in or denied the benefits of the services, 
programs, or activities of a public entity, or 
be subjected to discrimination by any such 
entity” [section 202]. Who is a “qualified |; 
individual” with a disability? Anyone who 
“meets the essential eligibility reqiliremantsils 
for the receipt of services or the participa- |< 
tion in programs or activities provided by a 
public entity” [section 201(2)]. For libraries 
that receive state or local public.funds, this 
means that any resident, student, or other- 
wise eligible patron with a disability must 
be able to receive and benefit from all serv- 
ices available from their library. 

So, if a library provides the service of 
book circulation, it must provide an appro- 
priate selection of books in formats that 
are usable by readers with print disabilities: 
large print, audiobooks, talking books, 
and Braille materials, among other special 
formats and/or equipment. If a library of- 
fers videocassette loans, its collection must 
include closed-captioned videos. If a li- 
brary has a telephone reference service, it 
must provide effective telecommunications 
for people with hearing impairments. 

Also, libraries will need to remove barn- 
ers that prevent or impede access to facili- 
ties by individuals with mobility 
restrictions. Unless the removal consututes 
an undue hardship (i.e, a modification re- 
quiring “significant difficulty or expense,” 
{section 101(10)]), architectural barriers 
need not be removed until new construc- 
tion or major alterations occur. If remov- 
ing barriers from an existing facility (7.¢, 
instrumentality) constitutes an undue hard- 
ship, the programs, activities, and services 
offered af that site must be made readily 
available by other means to people with 
disabilities. To determine whether an ac- 
commodation constitutes an undue hard- 
ship, factors to consider include the nature 
and cost of the modification, the overall fi- 
nancial resources of the entity, and the 
number of persons employed by the entity. 


Two-pronged purview 
It is important to think of title II as having 
two “prongs.” The first addresses the fail- 
ure of public entities to provide people with 
disabilities the opportunity to participate 
in, or to benefit from, their services. The 
second “prong” forbids public entities 
from discriminating against an individual 
with a disabiliry. Librarians who wish to 
determine their responsibilities under the 
ADA would be wise to remember that, 
when civil rights rulings on discrimination 
cases occur, they usually incorporate the 
concepts of “fairness” or “appropriate- 
ness.” : 

To illustrate the importance of this 
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point, suppose that the Progressive Public 
Library (PPL) has 1,000 videocassettes 
available for circulation. Two of these are 
closed-captioned. PPL may be able to 
claim that it does not deny patrons who are 
deaf the “benefit” of its video collection, 
but does the PPL discriminate against the 
deaf in the provision of video circulation 
services? Is one closed-captioned video per 
500 a fair or appropriate ratio for collec- 
tion development? Why are the funds pro- 
vided to PPL by taxpayers—including 
taxpayers who are deaf—being used to 
purchase noncaptoned videocassettes if 
the same titles are available with captioning 
at the same, or nearly the same, cost? 

Let us further suppose that PPL has a 
systemwide budget of $1 million. Of the 
$250,000 allotted to materials acquisition, 
nearly $10,000 is devoted to buying special 
format items, such as large-print materials, 
audiobooks, and closed-captioned videos. 
PPL expends an additional $10,000 for 
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special equipment designed for use by pa- 
trons with disabilities. Of course, there is a 
cost for staff time devoted to selecting, or- 
dering, processing, and circulating these 
materials. Certainly, patrons with disabili- 
ties also “benefit” from some other gen- 
eral expenses, such as the salary of PPL's 
director (who is currently attending a pub- 
lic relations seminar in Honolulu) and the 
rental fees for the library photocopier 
(which, alas, lacks blow-up capability), as 
well as other expenses too numerous to 
mention. But is it appropriate for PPL to 
commit only 8% or so of its materials 
budget to programs serving !-out-of-5 po- 
tential patrons with a disability? Does PPL 
comply with Section 202 of the ADA? 


Litigious laundry list 

For now, the answers to these questions, 
and a laundry list of others raised by sec- 
tion 202, must come from library profes- 
sionals based on input from current and 
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potential users who have a disability. The 
regulations the U.S. Attorney General 
promulgated July 26 provide additional 
guidance for library program develop- 
ment, but they do not delve into the minu- 
tiae of librarianship. Rather, the 
regulations imply answers to questions 
such as “Must the automated library cata- 
log be made accessible through voice and 
Braille input/output?” and “Must a sign 
language interpreter be available for all li- 
brary programs?” 

In all likelihood, many questions will ul- 
timately be decided by the courts. For ex- 
ample, the ADA Accessibility Guidelines 
require that library card catalogs not ex- 
ceed a height of 54 inches, and recommend 
48 inches as the preferred maximum height 
[Federal Register, vol. 56, p. 35521}. How- 
ever, the card catalog is certainly more than 
a building fixture or piece of furniture; it is 
also a “service” and therefore must be 
made usable by people with disabilities, in- 
cluding those with visual impairments. 
While card catalogs are essentially inacces- 
sible to blind people, online public access 
catalogs can be made usable if equipped 
with Braille/voice input/output technol- 
ogy. 

In any case, all public entities must be in 
compliance with the provisions of title II 
by Jan. 26, 1992, with or without the re- 
ceipt of prior technical assistance or addi- 
tional funding. The Department of Justice 
regulations require that every public entity 
evaluate its current policies and practices to 
identify and correct any that are not con- 
sistent with the ADA, and stipulate that 
every public enticy “shall provide an op- 
portunity to interested persons, including 
individuals with disabilities or organiza- 
tions representing individuals with disabili- 
ties, to participate in the self-evaluation 
process by submitting comments” [Federal 
Register, vol. 56, p. 35718). In addition, 
each “public entity that employs 50 or 
more persons shall designate at least one 
employee to coordinate its efforts to com- 
ply with and carry out its responsibilities 
...including any investigation of any com- 
plaint alleging its noncompliance with this 
part or alleging any actions that would be 
prohibited by this part”. [Federal Register, 
vol. 56, p. 35718}. - 

Title III of the ADA gddrestes diserinis 
nation against individuals with disabilities 
by private entities, including a spectrum of 
public accommodations ranging from 
bowling alleys to funeral parlors. It specifi- 
~cally extends the coverage of ADA antidis- 
crimination provisions to nongovernment- 
funded schools, colleges, and any “mu- 
seum, library, gallery, or other place of 
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public display or collection” [section 301(7) 
(H)]. Tide III flatly states that “no individ- 
ual shall be discriminated against on the 
basis of disability in the full and equal en- 
joyment of the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations 
of any place of public accommodation by 
any person who owns, leases. . .or operates 
a place of public accommodation” {section 
302(a)). 


Questions such as “Must the 
automated library catalog be 
made accessible through voice 
and Braille input/output?” . . 
will ultimately be decided by 
the courts. 


Reasonable representation 


Specific prohibitions also covered in title 
III include: the use of “eligibility criteria 
that screen out or tend to screen out an in- 
dividual with a disability... from fully and 
equally enjoying any goods, services, facili- 
ties. ..unless such criteria can be shown to 
be necessary for the provision of.. .serv- 
ices”; the “failure to make reasonable 
modifications in policies, practices, or pro- 
cedures, when such modifications are nec- 
essary to afford...services...to 
individuals with disabilities, unless the en- 
tity can demonstrate that such modifica- 
tions would fundamentally alter the nature 
of...services”; the “failure to take such 
steps as may be necessary to ensure that no 
individual is excluded, denied services, seg- 
regated, or otherwise treated differently 
than other individuals because of the ab- 
sence of auxiliary aids and services, unless 
the entity can demonstrate that taking such 
steps would fundamentally alter the nature 
of the...service...or would result in an 
undue burden”; and the “failure to remove 
architectural barriers, and communication 
barriers that are structural in nature, in ex- 
isting facilities...where such removal is 
readily achievable” [section 302(b) (2) (A)]. 
The ADA defines a “readily achievable” 
act as one that is “easily accomplishable 
and able to be carried out without much 
difficulty or expense” [section 301(9)]. 
The requirements of section 302 become 
effective Jan. 26, 1992, but complainants 
may not bring civil actions against covered 
entides with 25 or fewer employees and 
have gross receipts of less than $1 million 
for the first six months and against those 
with 10 or fewer employees and gross re- 
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ceipts of less than $500,000 for the first 
year [section 310]. 

One provision of title IV will be of inter- 
est to libraries that receive federal funds: 
Any television public service announce- 
ment that is produced or funded in whole 
or in part by any agency...of Federal 
Government shall include closed caption- 
ing of the verbal content” [section 711]. 

April 26 the Architectural and Transpor- 
tation Barriers Compliance Board issued 
minimum guidelines to ensure that build- 
ings and facilities are accessible to individ- 
uals with disabilities in terms of 
architecture, design, and communication. 
These guidelines supplement the existing 
Minimum Guidelines and Requirements 
for Accessible Design [section 504(a) and 
(b)]. The supplemental guidelines include 
procedures and requirements for qualified 
historic buildings, including sites eligible 
for listing in the National Register of His- 
toric Places [section 504(c)}. 


Extending the lifeline 


Essentially, these are the relevant portions 
of the ADA for libraries. And in my opin- 
ion, very few American libraries are likely 
to be in compliance with the requirements 
of the ADA when it becomes effective Ar 
least some libraries face nearly certain lid- 
gation and the resulting public relations 
nightmare that inevitably ensues. Many cit- 
izens with disabilities will come to question 
the sincerity of our commitment to the 
professional principles that we so elo- 
quently proclaim at our overcrowded con- 
ferences and in our bombastic Association 
Tesolutions. 

Libraries, of course, should have always 
provided equitable services to people with 
disabiliues, if for no other reasons than 
that our own professional ethics require it, 
most library mission statements imply it, 
and, to some extent, the fiscal health of 
our institutions depends upon it. Now fed- 
eral law mandates that we end the history 
of purposeful unequal treatment to which 
people with: disabilities have been subjected 
and in which, sadly, the library profession 
has written its own chapter. 

’ We cannot, unfortunately, rewrite our 
history. But we can immediately begin to 
correct the mistakes of the past and plan a 
new future for our libraries—one that in- 
cludes full service for all patrons with dis- 
abilities. If we fail, we will not only have 
further damaged our already tattered pub- 
lic image, we will have lessened the content 
of our professional character. In the end, 
we will have surrendered the last lifeline 
that connects our libraries to the reason for 
their existence—the people. CG 
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Most states have laws governing access for people with 
disabilities. The ADA (American Disabilities Act, Public Law 
101-336) adds another tier of obligations on the private and 
much of the public sector, including libraries. It is important to 
keep in mind that the ADA addresses a host of issues which 
have little, if anything, to do with building accessibility. It is 
also important to remember that the accessibility issues are 
guidelines. 


This article addresses some of the key elements that persons 
planning new or renovated library buildings need to be aware of. 
Much of what is discussed here has been gleaned from the 
Americans with Disabilities Act Handbook.' To better 
understand the impact of the ADA on planning the library 
environment in the future, let us walk through a library building, 
beginning with the parking lot. 
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Parking 


In the parking lot, the guidelines call for one handicapped space 
per every 25 total spaces up to 500. Beyond 501 spaces, two 
percent of total; beyond 1001, 20 plus one for each 100 over 
1,000. Spaces shall be at least 96" wide. Ramps, from the 
parking lot to the building (or ramps anywhere for that matter) 
shall have a maximum length of 30’. The slope shall not be 


greater than a | foot rise in 12 feet and must have a handrail on 
at least one side where the rise is greater than 10 feet, plus a 
level area at the top at least 4 feet square.’ See Figure 1 for an 
illustration. The suggested lighting for parking lots is high 
pressure sodium. Low pressure sodium is more energy efficient 
— but many people do not like the color produced by this 
lighting. 
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4' minimum 4 minimum 


30° maximum 


30° maximum 


Handrail 12' rise 


Figure 1 
Ramp Length and HanaraiP 


Entrances 


Doorways shall have a minimum clear opening of 32". 
Thresholds at doorways shall not exceed %" in height. The 
minimum space allowed between a pair of hinged doors is 48”. 
Door hardware should be mounted no higher than 48" above 
finished floor. If a door closer is used, adjust the sweep period 


~ of the closer so the door will take at least three seconds to move 


to a point 3" from the latch. Automatic doors are acceptable, . 
and need to comply with American National Standards Institute ‘a 
(ANSI) standards. The guidelines for door openings, etc. apply 

to interior doors as well. Interior doors not requiring full user 

passage, e.g. shallow closets, may have only 20" clear opening. 


If carpet (broadloom or tile) is used, it should be securely 
attached, have a firm cushion or pad—or no cushion/pad. The 
maximum pile thickness shall be 4". Like doorways, these 
guidelines for entryway carpets apply throughout the building. 


Public Conveniences 


The most basic convenience is, of course, Rest Rooms (Toilet 
Facilities). Each public and common use rest room must be 
accessible. The clear floor space must be 23.335 square feet 
(sf), as illustrated in Figure 2. Private toilet room(s) for the 
occupant of a private office shall be adaptable to use by the 
physically handicapped. 


Another standard convenience is the Drinking Fountain. At 
least 50 percent of the drinking fountains on a floor must be 
accessible. If there is only one fountain on a floor it must be 
accessible. Accessibility guidelines include spout no higher than 
36" measured from floor to spout outlet, spout at front of unit 
with water flow in a trajectory parallel (or nearly so) to front of 
unit. Controls front-mounted or side-mounted near front edge. 


For Public Telephones, there should be one per floor. If two or 

more banks of phones are provided, one per bank. Clear oe 
floor area at the phone should be at least 10 sf. The maximum (& 
high forward reach shall be 48", minimum low forward reach 

15". Telephones shall be hearing aid compatible, with volume 

controls capable of minimum of 12 dbA (decibels, adjusted) and 

a maximum of 18 dbA above normal. Cord length from 


Reprinted from Highsmith Catalog M47 with permission of 
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Figure 2 
Clear Floor Space in Rest Room Water Closet 


60" 42" minimum 
minimum 


18" minimum 


telephone to handset shall be at least 29". 


For multi-story buildings, Elevators are a requirement. 
Guidelines call for automatic operation with a self-leveling 
feature that will automatically bring the car to floor landings 
within a tolerance of 4". Call buttons in elevator lobbies shall 
be centered 42" above floor. All call and other control buttons 
shall be designated by Braille and by raised standard alphabet 
characters for letters, Arabic characters for numerals. A visible 
and audible signal shall be provided at each hoistway entrance to 
indicate which car is answering a call. Audible signals shall 
sound once for the up direction, twice for the down direction or 
have verbal annunciators that say “up” or “down.” All elevator - 
hoistway entrances (see Figure 3) shall have raised and Braille 
floor designations provided on both jambs, with character 
centerline 60" above finish floor. One passenger elevator is 
required to serve each level, including mezzanines, in all multi- 
story buildings. 


Figure 3 
Elevator Entrance 


Exceptions to these elevator guidelines include buildings less 
than three stories or that have less than 3,000 square feet per 

“story. Wheelchair lifts may be used in lieu of an elevator in 
limited circumstances. 
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Assembly Areas (Meeting Rooms) 


Guidelines require one wheelchair location if total Seating is 25 
or less, two locations for 26-50 total seats, four locations for 
51-300 total seats. If total seating is 301-500, six wheelchair 
spaces. In addition, one percent—but not less than one—of all 
fixed seats shall be aisle seats with no armrests on aisle side (or 
removable or folding armrests on aisle side). At least one 
companion fixed seat shall be provided next to each wheelchair 
seating area. When the seating capacity exceeds 300, 
wheelchair spaces shall be provided in more than one location. 
Readily removable seats may be installed in wheelchair spaces 
when the spaces are not required to accommodate wheelchair 
users. The space requirements for wheelchair seating spaces 
side-by-side is 11 sf for forward or rear access per wheelchair 
user, 13.75 sf per user for side access. 


Circulation Desks 


At least one lane at each check-out station (and check-in if there 

are separate desks for check-in and -out) is required with a 

counter (or portion thereof) which is at least 36” in length with a 

maximum height of 36" above the finish floor. Security Gates 

are to comply with the same guidelines as for doors. Senviice 

(Reference) Desks fall into the same category as Circulation 
esks. 


Card Catalogs and Magazine Displays 


A minimum clear aisle space of 36” is needed between card 
catalogs and magazine displays. The preferred reach is 48", 
although 54" is allowed. 


Bookstacks 


Bookstacks come into play in the guidelines under the heading 
“Wheelchair Passage Widths.” The minimum clear width for 
single wheelchair passage shall be 32" at a point and 36” 
continuously. However, to allow for both a person in a 
wheelchair and a standing person in the same aisle HBW 
recommends 42”, with 48" end and cross aisle widths (see 
Figure 4). The ADA guidelines prefer 42” as well. The 
maximum high reach from a wheelchair is 54", maximum low 
reach is 9". Shelf heights in bookstacks is unrestricted, 
according to the ADA. However, I believe libraries —especially 
public libraries—will serve their users best if bookstack heights 
are limited to 72" in adult collection areas. 


Seating 


If seating spaces for people in wheelchairs are provided at fixed 
Tables/Counters, knee spaces at least 27" high, 30" wide, and 
19" deep shall be provided. The tops of accessible 
tables/counters shall be from 28" to 34" above the finish floor. 
The minimum clear floor space required to accommodate a 
single, stationary wheelchair and occupant is 10 sf. At least five 
percent, or a minimum of one of each element of fixed seating, 
tables, or carrels shall be accessible. Seating that is appropriate 
for senior citizens is also recommended for consideration for 
handicapped persons who are not confined to a wheelchair, Seat 
height should be just below knee height, with the seat angle no 
more than 4 degrees. The seat height that works for most people 
is 17". Sturdy armrests should be provided, and there should be 
Open space under the front edge of the seat. 
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Building Alarm Systems 


Alarm systems are another important consideration. Ata 
minimum, visual alarms are to be provided in rest rooms and 
any other general usage area, e.g. meeting rooms, hallways, 
lobbies, other areas for common use (reading rooms, reference 
areas). Visual alarms shall be placed 80” above the highest 
floor level or 6" below the ceiling, whichever is lower. In 
general, no place in any room shall be more than 50' from the 
signal. In large spaces exceeding 100' across, such as 
auditoriums, alarm devices may be placed around the 
perimeter, spaced a maximum 100' apart. Audible alarms, if 
provided, need to produce a sound exceeding the prevailing 
equivalent sound level in the room or space by at least 15 dbA, 
or exceeding any maximum sound level with a duration of 60 
seconds by 5 dbA, whichever is louder. Sound levels shall not 
exceed 120 dbA. : 


48" 


42" 


42" 


48" 


Figure 4 
Bookstack Aisle Widths 


Figure 5 
International Symbol 
of Accessibility 


Signage 


As for signage, characters 
and numbers on signs shall 
be sized according to the 
viewing distance from which 
they are to be read. The 
minimum height is measured 


_ using an uppercase X. Lower 


case characters are permitted. Signs suspended or projected 
overhead should provide at least 80" clear head room. The 
minimum character height is 3". Letters and numerals shall be 
raised 42", uppercase, sans serif or simple serif type, and shall 
be accompanied with Grade 2 Braille. Raised characters shall 
be at least 4" high, no more than 2" high. Pictograms shall be 
accompanied by the equivalent verbal description placed 
directly below the pictogram. The characters and background 
of signs shall be eggshell, matte, or other non-glare finish. 
Characters and symbols should contrast with their background. 
The international symbol of accessibility shall be displayed 
(see Figure 5). : 


As librarians, planners, and architects begin to implement the 
ADA Guidelines I believe we will find tomorrow’s buildings 
will be more accessible for all users. When we improve 
accessibility for the physically handicapped we improve 
accessibility for everyone—young children, persons with arms 
laden with materials, senior citizens, parents holding infants. 
The ADA is, in my opinion, a truly “win-win” situation. 


os 


Notes 


1. Americans with Disabilities Act Handbook. Washington. D.C.: Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission and the U.S. Department of Justice, October 1991. (ISBN 0- 
16-0335847-7) 


2. The requirement regarding ramping has been in force for a number of years, and is 
generally a requirement. 


3. Velleman, Ruth A. Meeting the Needs of People with Disabilities: A Guide for 
Librarians, Educators, and Other Service Professionals. Phoenix: Oryx Press, 1990. 
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CHAPTER THREE: 


COMMUNICATING WITH CONSUMERS 


or 
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OVERCOMING COMMUNICATION-DISTRESS GENERATING CONDITIONS 


IN THE LIBRARY 


What is Communication? 


Communication is the transmission of ideas and feelings. Communication is a human activity that is 
learned by participation in a family, a social group, and a community. The way an individual communicates 
reveals social and cultural characteristics as well as personal values. Communication ability enables 
socialization, democracy, and stability of the community as well as individual learning, independence and 
security. 


What is Communication-distress? 


Communication-distress occurs when personal or environmental factors interfere with an individual’s 
transmission of ideas and/or feelings. Personal factors include attitudes, ideas, beliefs, feelings, memories, 
language, clarity of non-verbal and verbal expressions. Environmental factors that cause communication- 
distress may be spatial distance, noise, light, the social milieu, setting, communication from people within 
that setting, dramatic differences in appearance or age of others, and cultural taboos. 


Public libraries and communication 


The modern public library offers the community an unparalleled resource for access to contemporary 
and historic communicators. The library staff is an additional resource to aid library users to gain access 
to the materials collected there. Inaccessibility or discomfort in use of these resources for information or 
recreation can cause or increase communication-distress. 


The public library is perceived as a community reservoir of materials and services to improve the 
quality of life, the knowledge and pleasure, self-fulfillment and mental health of all citizens. As a part of 
the community, the public library, its collections and services are essential components of the heritage of 
the community as a whole. The recognized importance of the public library within the community leads 
its users with disabilities to desire access to the treasures housed and represented there. Also, community 
' citizens with disabilities may perceive their experiences at the public library as a reflection of their value 
in the community. 


ADA and Communication-distress 


The Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) is quite clear that auxiliary aids and assistive devices are 
essential to serve the library users with disabilities. The prescribed aids and devices are designated 
specifically to diminish or prevent communication-distress by individuals with disabilities. Additionally, 
to minimize communication-distress of individuals with disabilities, libraries must consider the risks of 
routine interpersonal interaction through communication. Participants in everyday communication often 
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take their own proficiency for granted; however, interpersonal communication generates the most frequent 
and often the most severe forms of communication-distress. Discussion of this problem can be separated 
into two categories: indirect and direct interpersonal communication. 


Indirect Interpersonal Communication : definition and risk 


Indirect interpersonal communication is the transmission of ideas, impressions, and feelings from a 
sender to a receiver through an intermediary. The sender may be an author, carpenter, librarian, artist, 
parent, teacher, clerk, physician. The intermediary may be another person, a place, an object, electronic 
or print medium. Often the message received in this way is not the message intended by the sender. 
Equally often, the sender, perhaps because of hurry or ignorance, is unaware of or unconcerned about the 
total or potential message being transmitted or its impact on the receiver. On the other hand, the receiver 
of the message, may distort the meaning through interpretation according to previous experience or limited 
knowledge. 


Direct Interpersonal Communication: definition and risk 


Direct interpersonal communication occurs when two or more people express ideas and feelings to one 
another and comprehend the meaning expressed by each other. These direct interpersonal exchanges of 
messages may be verbal or non-verbal, but most often they are simultaneously verbal and non-verbal. 
Skilled communicators use the redundancy of language to clarify each other’s meaning and thus 
successfully conclude the idea transplant that is intended in the communication. Less skilled 
communicators may inaccurately interpret the meaning of an expressed message and accept it without 
checking for accuracy of the meaning. 


INDIRECT COMMUNICATION AND THE LIBRARY 


The Structure as Indirect Communication 

When an cabinet maker crafts a table, he offers the buyer a serviceable device that will hold steadily 
the weight of the china and foodstuff to be laid upon the table. Additionally, the collector of good 
furniture notes that in the table, the cabinet maker offers a selection of matching wood grain, coloring and 
stain, artistic detail in the inlaid trim or pattern and balance in the overall proportions. Each and all of 
these carefully coordinated characteristics of the finished product act as bargaining points in the upcoming 
sale of the finished table to the prospective buyer. Like the table, dimensions and composition of the 
collections of materials in the public library reveal to users who are disabled the subtle traits and intentions 
of the library builders, planners, administrators, and the community they represent. 
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The Atmosphere as Indirect Communication 


Traditionally the public library is a quiet, cool place. The atmosphere inside is temperature and 
humidity controlled, and the overall appearance is neat and clean. Even much used 
materials are maintained in an orderly fashion that suggests conscientious and ongoing care. These 
characteristics of the public library have come to be expected by users in general. 
These very same characteristics intimidate the library user who enters the facility with knowledge that 
he/she has a disability which has previously interfered with successful completion of a library visit. The 
quiet, cool, orderliness may seem clinical and thereby evoke subconscious memories of less pleasant 
experiences. Physical modifications to existing structures and notification of availability of auxiliary 
devices that meet the requirements of the ADA may signify to some that the library is a beneficent 
institution. To others these same modernizations serve as constant reminders of the human differences that 
are disabilities. 


Advisory Committee on Structure and Atmosphere 


Design, construction and organization, selection and acquisition of the contents of a new public library 
can subtly incorporate the legislated accommodations for users who are disabled. However, necessary 
modifications of existing and older public library buildings must be addressed with careful attention to what 
messages those modifications send to the community and to library users who have disabilities. These 
cautions also apply to updating older collections and placement of materials for use by library subscribers 
who have disabilities. This is especially true in areas where public funds are reduced through economic 
recession and their allocation for purposes of the ADA may have less than universal appeal. The best 
assurance that investments in structure and atmosphere of the library will meet the needs of all citizens of 
the community is through cooperative work with an advisory committee with representation of library users 
with disabilities. 


Service as Indirect Communication 


The circulation desk near the entry-exit of the library is generally accepted as the place to seek and find 
a staff resource person who can provide or initiate services to the user of the library. This standard 
operating procedure communicates intimidating factors through the size of the desk, both height and width, 
the lighting above the desk and on the face of the staff member, level of incidental noise such as that of 
street traffic or children playing outside. Library users who are disabled should be involved in exploration 
and assessment of the acquisition of services. Only in this way can library planners and administrators 
identify and address the best possible means to communicate a welcoming acceptance of library users who 
have disabilities. Determination of these needs and how to meet them can best be achieved through 


consultation and advise from individuals who have varying disabilities so that their range of needs can be. 


met. 
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Materials as Indirect Communication 


The most modern building and accessible facility that one can imagine will not fully serve library users 
with a disabilities. The collection in the library must contain materials in a format that can be read, viewed 
or heard by the individual. Careful attention to collections and their formats is essential to communicate 
to users with disabilities that the public library is able and willing to supply their needs and interests. 
These considerations require planning for allocation of funds within the annual budget. Additionally, 
library administrators must be accountable for acquisition of a representative number of materials to 
accommodate users with disabilities. Special materials needed by individuals with disabilities are best 
described and identified with advice from members of the community who are library users with disabilities 
or advocate groups who represent them. 


Placement of Materials as Indirect Communication 


Another consideration of indirect interpersonal communication focuses on the placement and display 
of special materials for users with disabilities. Arrangements should allow the most unencumbered access 
to the special materials. The arrangements should vary with the type and quantity of materials and with 
the ability of the library user to use the collection independently. By enabling maximum independence in 
use of the library facility, its materials, and services the library includes users with disabilities as a segment 
of the community it serves. 


DIRECT COMMUNICATION AND THE LIBRARY 


Direct Interpersonal Communication 


In ordinary social settings, people interact by sharing ideas, impressions, discoveries, and opinions. 
They express and comprehend attitudes and feelings, their own and those of other people. Three aspects 
of communication are generally considered essential for transplanting messages from one individual to 
another. Those three aspects of communication are (A) non-verbal and (B) verbal expression followed by 
comprehension through (C) active listening. 


Non-verbal Communication 


A basic premise of interpersonal communication says that anyone who is present communicates; or, 
one cannot not communicate. That is, observers extract meaning from the fact of the person’s presence 
in a given place. Additional meaning is extracted from his/her appearance, attire, posture, and composure. 
These and other observable states and actions that are non-verbal communication carry meaning other than 
words. 


Non-verbal communication refers also to the display of meaning or feelings through facial expression, 
gestures, loudness, vocal tone and quality. The-gestures referred to here differ from those that comprise 
American Sign Language or any other organized gesture language. The variability of ordinary non-verbal 
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communication introduces risks to clarity of meaning. Non-verbal communication reveals the internal 
emotional state of the individual who may be unaware of exhibiting the non-verbal message. Attitudes, 
biases, and opinions are often unwittingly displayed by speakers and listeners who are not cognizant of 
their messages carried in non-verbal behaviors. Also, confusion for the listener occurs when a speaker’s 
non-verbal message contradicts the simultaneous verbal message. 


Communication-distress caused by Facial Expressions 


The very complex topic of communication-distress that is caused by facial expressions may be best 
illustrated by use of a sample. There is an almost universal practice of using an array of reflexive and 
habitual facial expressions in accompaniment with sending and receiving communications. While facial 
expressions may have assigned meanings within a given culture, they can convey a different meaning 
among individuals from a different background. Most often, habitual facial expressions reveal some aspect 
of the internal thoughts and feelings of the communicator. For example, like posture that is unconsciously 
assumed, facial expressions tell an observer how he/she is received, welcomed, accepted, or scorned, 
rejected. Among more than 60 recognized facial expressions three are considered unequivocally positive: 
a reflexive grin, twinkle, and still/calm face. All the others are interpreted differently by observers with 
different backgrounds. Negative interpretations of facial expressions generate communication-distress in 
observers. It should be noted that the facial expressions discussed here may appear on faces of librarians 
or on those of library users. 


Interpretation of Facial Expressions 


An example of a facial expression that causes communication-distress is seen in the squint that is 
perceived as frowning or scowling. Widening of the eyes may appear as a glaring glance reflective of 
dislike, displeasure or anger. 


Interpretation of Voice Quali 


Talking too quietly or too loudly for the setting of the conversation may display anxiety on the 
speaker’s part. Quiet and loud voices may be heard and interpreted as evidence of the speaker’s 
avoidance/secrecy or anger/resentment, respectively. It is thus seen that habitual vocal patterns are non- 
verbal aspects of communication that signal feelings and attitudes that the communicator may neither realize 
or intend. These visible and audible expressions may communicate messages to the observer that are 
consciously and unconsciously received and acted upon. Such habitual expressions and unconscious 
reactions may generate communication-distress without the awareness of the cause by either party to the 
communication. It should be noted that persistent problems with either quietness or loudness may be 
symptomatic of a hearing problem. A hearing disorder may need to be addressed medically or with 
amplification. 
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Non-verbal Communication and the Library Staff 


When a member of the library staff observes an individual with a disability and that individual’s non- 
verbal behaviors as a library user, they respond according to their instantaneous interpretations of non- 
verbal messages. The question arises as to whether or not the interpretations and responses are equally 
accurate and appropriate for able library users as for library users who have a disabilities. 


Non-verbal Communication and ADA Compliance 


To comply with ADA requirements for service to all citizens library personnel are well advised to 
identify and monitor their interpretations of and responses to library users’ non-verbal expressions and to 
assess their own habits and practices of non-verbal communication. These undertakings are not easy nor 
can they be accomplished rapidly. However, upon witnessing or experiencing negative non-verbal 
expressions by a library staff member, some library users tend to refrain from approaching that individual. 
Others may communicate dissatisfaction, become irritable or complain to library administrators. 
Observation of non-verbal expressions may result in poor communication between the library user and staff 
member. Poor communication is followed by inefficient service or failure to find desired materials. The 
ultimate outcome can even be cessation of library use. Further, to give support to the efforts of the library 
staff, intra-institutional communication must reflect these same sensitivities to non-verbal communication. 
Interaction among library employees is observed and accepted as the standard of communication in that 
setting. 


Training in Non-verbal Communication 


While systematic reduction or increase in the incidence or severity of non-verbal communicative 
expressions is possible, to do so, individuals must be capable and willing to recognize what current 
responses are used, the need for changing those response patterns, and to accept responsibility for 
undertaking change. Likewise, they must be provided a mechanism or program by which to achieve and 
maintain the desired modification of non-verbal communication patterns. This requires a systematic and 
cooperative appraisal of the particular skills and behaviors the library staff needs to acquire and their 
utilization of the skills and behaviors. 


Helpful Non-verbal Communication Skills 


Many ordinary non-verbal communication skills are helpful. Some are especially recognized for the 
acceptance and encouragement they portray to the observer. Specific non-verbal communication skills are 
basic tools of the librarian’s service to the library user with disabilities. 


Posture - relaxed, composed posture with the body weight balanced on two feet when standing; when 
sitting the back should be upright with the top of the head toward the ceiling. The face should be turned 
toward the direction from which the library user is expected to approach the librarian. 
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Position - placement of the librarian that makes him/her accessible to library users with disabilities. 
Accessibility must address security of library employees during all hours of public service. Position also 
refers to the relative height and the distance separating the communicating partners. That is, sometimes 
it is necessary to stand up or sit down to achieve near equality in eye level of the communicating pair. 
The librarian must be aware of the need to move nearer to some library users in order to be seen as well 
as heard. On the other hand, some library users will become uncomfortable if the staff member moves 
too close or bends down to place his/her eyes nearer to the library users’ eye level. Only constant 
observation by the librarian can advise the best position to assume and when to change that position. 


Movements - rate and smoothness of motion especially of the arms and hands. Movements that are 
exaggeratedly slow suggest resistance to providing the object or service. Movements that exceed the 
required speed indicate haste, irritability, resentment. Movements may include reaching for an object, 
lifting, turning or removing it, but often refers to the force used by the librarian when stamping a book 
that is being checked our. 


Eye contact - for many western cultures looking someone in the eye is a sign of open honesty and 
forthrightness. In some cultures looking into another person’s eyes is considered rude and intrusive. 
Librarians must be aware of the need to modify eye contact to suit the preferences of the library user. 


Facial monitoring - an alternative to eye contact, facial monitoring is the act of scanning the face to 
see changes in facial expression without fixing the observer’s gaze on the eyes of the other person. 


Facial expression - the most revealing form of non-verbal communication. Management of habitual 
facial expressions requires serious conscious practice and feedback on successful presentation of a 
welcoming, accepting facial expression. 


Refrain from interrupting - patience in listening to a request or in reading a written message. 
Especially for library users with disabilities the ability to complete an intended message is often a statement 
of self-proficiency. Patience of the library staff member will pay off even when there is so little time in 
the busy day. 


Timing - the subtle interweaving of needed and wanted responses with the requests of the library user. 
Based on the professional expertise and experience of the librarian, each develops a personal style of 
managing the materials and services for the public. The ease with which these services appear to be given 
is seen as an even flow of energy from the librarian to the library user with disabilities. 


Verbal Communication 


Verbal communication is composed of the speaking, writing and signing of ideas and feelings. As with 
non-verbal communication, verbal communication requires two-way exchanges between senders and 
receivers. Librarians and library users depend on their abilities to transmit ideas and feelings through 
speaking-listening, writing-reading, signing-interpreting. These three paired interactions are based on 
language. Language is a code that is commonly accepted by members of a community, society or culture. 
A common language allows a sender to express an idea or a feeling and have the expression received easily 
and with meaning by another person. Regardless of the specific language or the paired interactions, human 
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communication succeeds only when two people share the same codes and the means to transmit the code 
to each other. 


Successful Verbal Communication 


From the above it is easy to see that the single most effective element in providing library services is 
the individual who provides that help. To achieve the desired outcome for ADA, all employees, 
administrators and overseeing boards of public libraries must come to understand and use accepting, 
supportive verbal communication to prevent or reduce communication-distress for the library user who has 
a disability. 


Verbal Communication and the Library 


As a tule, library employees are highly verbal people. Although some may be less talkative than 
others, their actual accumulation of verbal knowledge and vocabulary is much admired. Modern service 
to library users who have disabilities requires library personnel to know and use preferred vocabulary, and 
simultaneous non-verbal expressions. 


The busy library staff member must habituate the skills that meet the requirements of the ADA. They 
must also continue to deal with the public in a straightforward manner, using vocabulary that is appropriate 
for the level of understanding of the conversational partner. Discernment of that level of understanding 
is more difficult; it is certainly more subjective. Use of jargon, technical or narrowly professional 
terminology to instruct or inform the library user is not acceptable communication. The ability to be 
flexible in choice of words and in the complexity of syntax signals astuteness in perceptions of listener 
responses as well as competency in verbal communication. 


Communication-distress caused by Verbal Communication 


Verbal communication relies upon the acquisition and use of a culturally accepted code called language. 
One language may differ from another; however, all spoken, written and signed languages are build on 
elemental units, i.e., phonemes, letters and hand positions, respectively. Those elemental units are 
expressions, either audible or visible. Combinations of those elemental units in accepted sequences present 
cues to the meanings of the speaker, writer or signer. In order for the message sender to be understood, 
the receiver must observe the cues and recognize them as a code for specific meanings. This is a very 
complex operation and requires much repetition and adjustment on the part of both parties. Human nature 
is such that during the average conversation children and adults alike seem to enjoy these exchanges of 
sounds and sights. It is also natural that when the sending and receiving of messages are unsuccessful, 
each involved party becomes entangled in feelings of disappointment, frustration and communication- 
distress. 
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Language as a cause of Communication-distress 


The ability to express our wants and needs in some language form is so highly valued in modern 
society that inability to do so is ahandicap. Vocabulary and syntax are dominant sources of confusion in 
verbal communication even to native speakers of the language used by the librarians. Inability to label a 
desired object or to phrase a request properly to elicit the desired information presents the library user with 
a problem. Recognition of one’s own inability to formulate and/or produce a mature request with the right 
terms is one of the most intimidating aspects of communication-distress. 


Use of a non-native language introduces accent and syntactic differences that add to misunderstanding 
among citizens of the community. Those same misunderstandings may also happen in the public library 
that serves a typical multicultural American community. One example that comes quickly to mind is the 
double negative that is required in Spanish, but forbidden in Standard American English. When apparently 
contradictory messages are uttered or signed, the librarian must inquire as to the speaker/signer’s intent. 
Only in that way can clarification of the desired outcome of communication be achieved. 


Speech, Writing, Signing as causes of Communication-distress 


Misarticulation, omission of certain sounds, incorrect verb forms, confused syntax are examples of 
frequently heard errors of spoken language. Poor penmanship or the length of time required to write out 
a message often interferes with written communication in a busy setting. In sign language, inexact 
formation of the signs as well as regional differences in the hand and arm movements and postures can 
signal unintended ideas and feelings. 


Verbal Communication and ADA Compliance 


- Speaking, writing and signing are three ways in which verbal communication is carried out in library 
settings. Whichever form of interaction is used, it requires two participants each sending and receiving 
information. For example, the library user speaks/writes/signs to the staff member who 
listens/reads/interprets; in response, the staff member speaks/writes/signs to the library user who 
listens/reads/interprets the message. In instances where the sender and receiver use different languages 
(i.e., Russian, Spanish, or American Sign Language) or forms of expression, communication-distress 
arises. Particularly in the case of talking versus signing, the two parties may take recourse in writing 
alternately until they comprehend each other’s messages. Regardless of communication problems which 
arise in interacting with library users, the wise and well prepared employee will acquire the ability to adapt 
verbal and gesture language and make use of them every day. The ease with which one shifts from one 
to the other or blends the two will have a dramatic impact on the comfort of the library user. 


Training in Verbal Communication 


Personnel training in verbal communication with library users who have disabilities includes a review 
of the differences noted in ordinary daily conversational skills of library staff members. These habits are 
easy to recognize as is evidenced in lists of words to forget and preferred vocabulary. To undertake 
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training, however, recognition and assessment of habitual verbal communication practices are essential. 
Only in this way can the training start at the correct point so as neither to waste time nor to omit important 
information. 


Specific Communication-distress Situations 


In libraries that enjoy considerable use by users with disabilities, the staff member must be cognizant 
of regulating his/her verbal communication to accommodate the specific disability of each library user. 
For example, an adolescent or adult whose disability imposes on him/her a limited vocabulary and the 
inability to fully understand complex sentences or direct questions must be provided the appropriate mode 
of language in the acceptable level of complexity. Another instance of communication-distress that is 
increasing is the use of talking computers adapted for individuals who cannot speak. Manipulation of the 
computer is slow and the current voice quality of the computer is less than ideal. Librarians who work 
with individuals dependent on these devices benefit from practice in understanding the computer generated 
voice. They also must monitor their non-verbal activities as well as their patience while they await the 
conclusion of the library user’s message. Often to achieve individualized communication the library staff 
member finds that non-verbal signals discussed earlier facilitate the revisions of spoken or signed language 
until the useable language form is established. 


Communication Disabilities can cause Communication-distress 


Highly destructible library users require special conditions under which to carry out library work. 
They may need to be advised or instructed in a closed office or quiet room. Some individuals who 
experience grave difficulty in concentrating on a subject, will achieve his/her goals best when provided a 
one-on-one communicative setting with absolute minimum on distraction from movement, noise, objects, 
etc. 


Highly verbal library users who can formulate cogent requests and express them with equanimity may 
be unable to comprehend a response in the same language form or mode. Quite often the library staff 
member will need to respond to a verbal request by illustrating, demonstrating, guiding, leading the library 
user to or through specific steps that will achieve the requested materials or outcomes. 


The hearing-non-hearing library user often says “I can hear you, but I can’t understand what you 
said." This behavior is often noted in aging people, although not all aging people experience this 
phenomenon. When this occurs, the staff member will want to repeat the same message in exactly the 
same way with the possible variation of slowing the rate of speech and gesturing. 


Helpful verbal communications 


Although there is no way to predict the exact words that will be helpful in each interaction with library 
users with disabilities, some general rules may be applied. 
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Personal references - recognition of first and second person. The librarian will use "I" to refer to 
him-/herself, we to refer to the library staff as a whole, and whenever possible the library user’s name. 
Desk nameplates assist library users recognize and recall the librarians’ names. This helps to sustain an 
interpersonal communication that is focused on the immediate needs of the individual who is present. 


Present tense verbs - focus on the here and now. This is especially helpful in interaction with library 
users who tend to ramble as they retell experiences, or those who seek companionship through recurrent 
initiation of requests for help. 


Constructed or closed questions - quick and pointed identification of the library users’ request: 
example, "Do you want to read the book here?" These questions elicit the information needed by the 
librarian to immediately devise and offer the requested materials or services. 


Unconstructed or open questions - an invitation to talk: example, "Tell me about the ideas you want 
to research." The library user who has an idea about the materials he/she wants may lack the label or title 
of the item. Frequently, the 
request by the librarian to talk about the desired material will provide sufficient information that the 
librarian can identify the missing label or title. 


Reinforce desired library-user behavior - stated approval of the timeliness and manner of the library 
user’s management of the materials and services of the library. There is no better way to maximize good 
library use than to let competent library users know that they are appreciated. This is what reinforcement 
does. 


Clarification of library user’s message - replication of the verbal and non-verbal message received. 
The librarian may find it useful or necessary to paraphrase his/her understanding of the request or 
commentary of the library user. In this way, both parties may become aware of the need to revisit the 
. intended message, revise it and start again in their efforts to understand mutually the original request. 
Paraphrasing, or sometimes directly quoting, another person invites modification of word choices, 
rearrangement of statements, and may elicit verbal explanations for observed non-verbal expressions. 


Instruction or direction - addition of information that will facilitate achievement of the desired goal. 
Often library users who have disabilities will need assistance in learning to use a new device or in 
accessing unfamiliar materials. At this time the role of the librarian becomes that of teacher and may 
include the sharing of adaptations discovered in earlier experience. 


Verbal following - repetition of selected words or signs 
expressed by the library user. When the library user seems confused, it may be possible to focus the 
individual by selectively repeating significant words in the other’s message. This verbal communication 
behavior requires careful listening to the verbal output and continuous watching of the facial and gestural 
expressions of the message sender. Often, non-verbal activities of the library user will alert the librarian 
to the meaning of the confused message. 
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ACTIVE LISTENING 


Active listening embodies all the communicative interactions that assist one person to comprehend the 
meaning of another person’s expressed language. Verbal and non-verbal interaction with requests for 
revision and repetition are important parts of active listening. By asking for a revision or repetition the 
respondent signals the speaker/signer that active listening is going on, but the listener needs a little more 
help to get the whole message. Repetition with revision is a component of the redundancy of language. 
The idea is to stick with the effort until both parties are satisfied that they understand the message. 


As the name implies, active listening can never be passive hearing of spoken language. Instead, active 
listening has been described as a set of attending skills. These skills combine verbal and non-verbal 
behaviors selected to accept, encourage, understand and follow the communicating partner within whatever 
the context of the moment happens to be. Active listening has been found to be the most useful 
communicative method available to practitioners in the helping disciplines and those in service positions. 


Goals of Active Listening 
The combinations of verbal and non-verbal skills are directed toward the goals of: 


understanding what the library user says/signs; 
checking-out the listener’s comprehension of the library user’s meaning or request; 
offering reasonable suggestions for exploring the library user’s needs or goals; 
confirming the library user’s satisfaction with the material or equipment; 
revising the suggestions offered in #3; 
confirming the appropriateness of the revision (#5); 

~ checking the library user’s satisfaction with the service outcome (repeat of #4). 
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Individual Style in Active Listening 


The styles of individual active listeners reflect the attitudes of each. In strengthening and using active 
listening it is possible that no two library employees will use the same combinations of verbal and non- 
verbal behaviors. It is equally possible that they will respond differently to the same library user and that 
library user, with or without disabilities, will find unequal satisfaction in the communicative exchange. 
Thus, among several members of the library staff, it is expected that frequent library users will identify 
one librarian to whom he/she will return. This tendency to seek services repeatedly from the same staff 
member signals satisfaction and trust as well as anticipated pleasure in seeking further interaction with the 
same library employee. 


Active Listening and ADA 


Service professions use active listening as a major marketing tool. Library users with disabilities who 
experience the attention, acceptance and satisfaction derived from active listening by librarians return to 
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enjoy the services of the library over and over again. This is the ideal application of the ADA to assure 
access to public facilities and services by citizens with disabilities. 


Training in Active Listening 


Following the principles of microteaching and microcounseling, active listening behaviors can be taught 
and learned individually and then combined into a whole individualistic style of attending. Because these 
same skills are valued parts of many helping professions, opportunities to learn and improve them are often 
available. Courses that teach these skills are offered by specialists in many colleges and universities as 
well as in corporate settings. Special workshops in library settings can be organized to involve library 
personnel in active listening roles and critiques of the success of their performances. A technique 
frequently employed in such workshops is the creation of scenarios in which participants role-play 
characters while others observe and analyze the active listening skills portrayed. It should be noted that 
the analysis of personal action that is described here is best managed with the help of a trainer who is 
practiced in teaching communication and active listening skills. In this way libraries and their responsible 
administrators avoid the risk of misusing these skills and assure that the type of critique applied to personal 
communication behaviors will be constructive for the library personnel who serve library users with 
disabilities. 


USING CONSUMERS TO HELP 


Libraries can use several methods for including people with disabilities in the process of reviewing 
facilities and services. A combination of methods will be the most useful and will assure that library 
managers collect the widest amount and variety of information on the needs of individuals with disabilities 
who want to use, or are currently using, their libraries. Several options are discussed below. 


A key to accessing individuals with disabilities is the advocacy or consumer group. These are 
organizations, usually established as non-profit groups, that advocate for services and rights for individuals 
with disabilities. They most often advocate for a single type of disability, and will include that disability 
in the name of their organization, such as the American Council of the Blind or the Asthma and Allergy 
Foundation of America. Other of these organizations advocate for all individuals with disabilities, such 
as DREDF, the Disability Rights Education and Defense Fund. The Resource Lists in Appendix One have 
more information on locating consumer groups. 


Public Forums 


Well advertised public forums are very helpful in developing a sense of what people want the library 
to do for them. At open forums people can publicly speak their opinion and describe their service needs. 
Public forums are recommended as an early and recurring step in the process of information gathering. 
Consider the suggestions below as you plan your forum. 
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Ee Try a panel format involving interested persons with various types of disabilities to "lead off" the 
forum, then save time for input from the audience. 

om Administration involvement is critical, to show strong library support (Director and/or Assistant 
Director, and a representative from your PR or marketing department, if you have one). 

x Contact local disability support groups and service agencies to get their help in encouraging people 
with disabilities to come to the consumer forum. They can also help you estimate about how many 
people might come and in deciding where to hold the meeting. Consider multiple meetings if you 
have a large population. 

4. Go to schools, to hear from kids and educators. 

J; Be sure to have the necessary auxiliary aids and services for communication with people with 
disabilities at your consumer forums, (sign language interpreter, assistive listening devices, etc.). 

6. Wheelchair accessibility is crucial! 

Th, Advertise widely, using radio and public TV spots, as well as your contacts with local consumer 
and service agencies. 

8. Video the meeting if you can, so you can use the tape for staff training later. 

9: Use a “help us plan for the future" approach in asking for input from people with disabilities. 


Advisory Committee or Task Force 


Establishing a group that can provide information and advice throughout the planning and 
implementation process is an effective method of including individuals with disabilities in this process. The 
group may take the form of an ad hoc task force of consumers, reporting its recommendations to library 
management, with the ADA Coordinator providing staff support. Another option is a task force composed 
of both library staff and individuals with disabilities. The task force approach implies a relatively short 
term function that has a set purpose and an anticipated date for completing the group’s activity. Library 
managers who are looking for advice and assistance over the long term may find an advisory committee 
to be more appropriate than a task force. 


Library management should have clearly in mind the role, mission and objectives of any group 
appointed to assist in achieving compliance with the ADA and improving access to library services. As 
library managers approach their boards and governing agencies to establish such groups, they should also 
consider the need to assure representation of the disability community on a continuing basis on all advisory 
and governing committees or boards. 


Activities of advisory groups can include a regular schedule of meetings where members review 
policies and procedures for areas of concern, conduct walk-throughs of the library to evaluate accessibility, 
advise on plans for public forums, review and comment on plans for implementation of accessible service, 
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provide advice on auxiliary aids, review and provide advice on complaints about library service that are 
related to access for individuals with disabilities, and any number of other activities where they have 
expertise that the library manager and his or her staff lack. 


Surveying Advocacy Groups and Library Consumers 


Another approach for information gathering that provides consumers a single opportunity to speak out 
is the survey. A survey tool must allow individuals with a great variety of conditions and needs to express 
those needs. It must also be phrased in such a way that an extensive knowledge of library functions and 
procedures is not required. And, lastly, it must be presented to many people who do not presently use the 


library. 


One avenue for presenting a survey to people who are not library users is through local groups that 
advocate for or serve individuals with disabilities. These organizations can disseminate a survey for you, 
or allow you to present it at their group meetings. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: 


AUXILIARY AIDS AND SERVICES 
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AUXILIARY AIDS AND SERVICES 


Plans for making specific areas of service and methods of service delivery accessible to people with 
disabilities must include the provision of auxiliary aids and services. Auxiliary aids are sometimes called 
adaptive devices or assistive devices. Many of these aids are used to make printed and information 
available in another format or to enhance verbal communications. Your self-evaluation must address what 
auxiliary aids and services are needed in the library and how you will provide them. 


The ADA regulations do not provide lists or catalogs of auxiliary aids and services. Instead, examples 
are suggested and it is clear that no list was provided in order to leave the door open for as yet uninvented 
technological advances. A Resource List in the Appendix provides information on organizations, 
publications, and data bases about these aids. 


Do not forget the expertise of your consumers as you look at auxiliary aids and services. Many of 
them have had experience with this equipment and their assessments of quality can prevent costly 
purchasing errors. Some examples of technology and services that libraries can provide to assist people 
with disabilities follow. : 


COMPUTERS 


Personal computers are extremely useful to people with disabilities. Fitted with the proper assistive 
devices, computers allow people to communicate without being able to speak or see or hear. They allow 
them to read without being able to turn pages, to correspond without being able to write, and to work 
without being able to move. In libraries, they can, with the proper peripherals, allow people with 
disabilities to use the library catalog, use reference tools, and access most of the print collection. 


Peripherals and adaptations that can be considered for use in your library include: 


@ Large print screen displays - software turns your monitor into a large print display. Large screen 
monitors are also available for use with large print software. 
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e@ Screen readers - hardware and software combine to give you a "talking computer" that reads what you 
put into the computer, such as automated catalog public access data and CD/ROM stored information. 
Headsets control the noise level. 


@ Braille - "refreshable Braille" pops up to allow the user to read the computer screen; Braille printers 
produce paper Braille just like a regular printer produces hard copy from the computer. 


@ Scanners - fixed and hand held scanners input printed material into a computer so it can be read or 
produced in large print, Braille, on disk, or as speech. Other scanners use closed circuit TV 
technology to display printed material on the monitor; the display can then be saved to disk for 
reproduction in another format. 
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e@ Keyboard adaptation - Braille, large print, and pictographic keyboards can be made or purchased. 
@ TDD communication - a Telecommunication Device for the Deaf (text telephone) user can 
communicate with a computer user who has a modem. 


MAGNIFICATION DEVICES 


There are other means besides computers to magnify print for people who have vision limitations. 
These tools should be made available in the library, especially for use with items that cannot be taken home 
such as reference materials, catalog cards, and current issues of magazines. 


@ Magnifying lenses - lenses are hand held, stand mounted, lighted or unlighted, portable or fixed. 
Various levels of magnification are available; kits with several types and levels of magnification are 
also sold. 
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© Closed circuit television (CCTV) - the CCTV consists of a television camera, which views a printed 
page or other materials, and a television monitor, which displays the image in larger form. Some 
-allow reversal of the background/foreground color; they come in black and white and color and can 
have fixed, rotating, and hand held cameras. 


AMPLIFICATION, TDDs, DECODERS 


The library environment is rich in spoken communications: one-to-one at the reference and 
information desk; to small and large groups in meeting rooms; over the public address system - all require 
hearing. Many libraries provide video loan or use video or film in programs; people who are deaf or nt a 
hearing impaired need auxiliary aids or adapted services to use these library services. Telephone reference 
service is a standard public library service; it, too, requires hearing. The auxiliary aids listed below can 
be used to overcome the need for hearing, and allow deaf or hearing impaired people to use library 


services. 
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e Assistive listening devices (ALDs) or assistive listening systems (ALSs) - both fixed and portable 
devices are available for use in meeting rooms and for one-to-one conversations. FM assistive 
listening systems can be used for library meeting rooms and, because of their portability, used in other 
settings as well. The FM system consists of some type of microphone to pick up speech (the mike 
can be on the speaker, at the podium, or in the middle of a conference table) which is connected to 
an FM signal sending device (this, too, can be portable, so a speaker can move about), and a receiver 
that is worn by the person who needs amplification and who uses either an earbud or other type of 
headset to hear the amplified sound. The receiver is completely portable and can be used anywhere 
in the room. A single sending device can Support several receivers, and the whole system can be 
moved to another building room. 


A listening system can be useful in other Settings besides meetings. Suggested uses are for the 
reference and circulation/information desk, and when people are applying for a library card. 


The ADA Guidelines for buildings and facilities require that assistive listening devices be made 
available for public meeting rooms. This availability must be advertised by specific Signage and a 
statement of availability. 


TDDs or Text Telephones 


Telecommunication Devices for the Deaf (TDD), also called text telephones, are telephone instruments 
that provide a print out and/or digital display rather than a voice transmission. You must have a TDD to 
receive a call from a TDD user, or you can receive a TDD call on your regular phone if the TDD user 
is calling through a relay system. 
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The ADA regulations indicate that public libraries should provide TDD service, even when there 
is a relay service available. The instruments are not very expensive and the access can make a significant 
difference for individuals who cannot use a regular phone. There are also requirements in the ADA that 
entities provide public text telephones in new construction (the number per floor and per bank of two or 
more phones is specified) and if there are four or more public phones in buildings undergoing alterations. 
Libraries should work with the local phone company to try and get a text telephone for public access for 
their existing building. 


Decoders 

Video and film can be open or closed captioned. Open captioned has a line of print running across 
the bottom of the screen that provides narration. It cannot be taken off the screen. Closed captioned has 
an optional line of print narration. A decoder is the equipment used with video to open up the captioning 
and make it appear on the screen. 

Libraries that provide video for circulation and have captioned video available (libraries should buy 


all video in closed captioned format when possible because anyone can use it) should also consider loaning 
decoders. 


MOBILITY AIDS 


Mobility aids help people who do not have full mobility (can’t walk very far or at all, can’t use their 
fingers very well, can’t fully extend their arms, etc.). The most common aids that we see people using 
in libraries are wheelchairs and walkers. People who are blind usually use white canes to assist them with 
mobility and to identify themselves as being blind. 

Libraries should consider whether or not they want to provide a wheelchair for people who cannot 
walk the full length of the building, although this is not a required service since a wheelchair is considered 
a personal auxiliary aid. 

For cane users, having a clear pathway is very important. That is also true for anyone who is 
ambulating slowly because they are unsteady or have vision limitations. Libraries should carefully 
scrutinize pathways to be sure they are clear of obstruction. 

Other aids to mobility are: 
@ reaching devices 
@ wheeled carts for carrying library materials 


@ rolling stools 


@ two-step stools with handrails 
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@ automatic doors 


@ elevators and lifts 


SIGN LANGUAGE INTERPRETATION 


The ADA requires public entities to provide sign language interpreters on request for services that 
have lengthy or complex oral communication. This means that you will need to provide interpreters for 
library programs but usually not for across the desk type interactions except in case of complex reference 
transactions. Communication by written notes, with a typewriter or computer, or with an electronic speech 
aid is fine unless the communication becomes very lengthy or is very complex. For most public library 
face-to-face transactions an interpreter will not be needed. 


You will need to make interpreter services available at library programs. This includes not only the 
programs you put on in your meeting room, but also children’s programs, special events held in other parts 
of the library, and, in general, any group program or event held by the library, whether it is at the library 
or held elsewhere. 


You should be aware that groups covered by the ADA that use your meeting room, whether they are 
private organizations or are publicly funded, must also provide this service. If they do not, you can be 
held responsible as the provider of the meeting space. 


Libraries will need to develop a request system, to make users aware of the availability of this 
service and give them guidelines for requesting it. Some libraries are setting up an open purchase order 
with the local provider of interpreter services, so they can call and get an interpreter as needed and not 
have to do a separate purchase order each time. 


SPECIAL NEEDS CENTERS VS. INTEGRATED SERVICES 


In recent years, public libraries have approached service in differing ways. Some have developed 
what are called special needs centers that focus all equipment and service to people with disabilities in one 
area of the library. Others are integrating auxiliary equipment and adapted services into the regular 
library program of service. 


The ADA promotes service delivery of all public services in the most integrated setting possible and 
seeks the most independent use of public services by persons who have disabilities. If the intent of the 
ADA is met by a library, it will make every effort to provide auxiliary aids around the library and to make 
all library services and programs accessible, not just the ones set up especially for people with disabilities. 
However, the several special needs centers that have been established in the nation over the last decade 
have made great strides in opening the doors of library services and collections to people with disabilities. 
Their methods and service programs should not be overlooked. 
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STAFF TRAINING 


Training the library staff, including volunteers, is a critical step for assuring equal access to service. 
The self-evaluation process that your library carries out to determine whether or not you are in compliance 
with the ADA should review current practice and needed change in your staff training program. The 
inclusion of sensitivity and disability awareness training is particularly important to avoid excluding 
persons with disabilities because of stereotypical attitudes held by some library staff. 

Beyond awareness training, the library must train staff and volunteers to use auxiliary equipment or 
assistive devices that are available in the library. This should occur when such devices are new, but also 
be provided to new employees and volunteers as a standard part of their orientation. 


There are some excellent resources for staff training on this topic. For library staff training, try: 


Library and Information Services for Handicapped Individuals, 3rd ed., and Serving the Disabled, by 
Keith Wright and Judith F. Davie. These two titles have excellent staff training activities that are fully 
described and even include some handout material. 


A Suggested Staff Training Program 
By: Kathleen Mayo, Lee County Library System 
Staff training is one component of the compliance effort for the Americans with Disabilities Act. 
Although some staff members will need to be very familiar with the provisions of the ADA and its 
regulations, basic staff training will focus on broader issues. These will include: 
@ Basic information on disabilities and the persons who have a disability; 
@ Basic information on the ADA and related laws; 
eLibrary resources; 
@ Assistive devices to facilitate access; 
@ Staff attitudes towards persons with disabilities; and, 
@ Communication skills. 


The following information addresses the components of both a basic training program and more 
specialized continuing education. 
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Who should be trained? 


All library staff should be included in the basic training program. The attitudes and actions of 


circulation clerks and pages are as important to patrons as those of librarians and administrators. 


Goals and Objectives of Training 


Goal: Library users who have disabilities will receive appropriate services to make library services 
and programs accessible. 


Objectives: 


e All library employees will demonstrate appropriate communication in their interactions with 
individuals who have disabilities. 


e All library staff will have a basic understanding of the ADA. 


e All library staff will have a basic understanding of library policies, resources, and services 
regarding services for persons with disabilities. 


e@ Appropriate library staff will be able to demonstrate any assistive devices and technology for use 
by persons who can use that technology or device to access library services, materials and programs. 


Who are the trainers? 


Trainers can come from a number of areas and should include persons with a disability. Depending 


on the resources of the local community and the extent of the training, these are some sources to consider: 


Ne 


Persons with disabilities 

Identify speakers through contacts with support groups and local disability organizations. These adults 
and young adults can also be identified as library patrons, members of a library advisory committee, 
community leaders, etc. Include trainers who have different disabilities. These individuals should 
represent the majority of the trainers. 


Family member of a person with a disability 


Identify speakers through contact with local parent support group or organization, for example: the 
parent of a small child with a disability or the spouse of one of the other speakers with a disability. 


Service providers 


Identify speakers through contact with local agencies or organizations providing services for persons 
with a disability. 
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Example: persons working at an independent living center, deaf service center, or rehab program for 
people with a vision problem. 


Librarian with expertise in this area 


Draw from your local community or from persons with a successful track record of providing services 
for persons with a disability. Example: a member of the State Library’s Access Task Force. 


Possible handouts to use 


Provide handout materials that serve to summarize the program content and offer useful information 


for staff. They should be available in formats that staff and trainers can use. (Ex: Some individuals may 
need a large print or recorded format.) Handouts might include: 


An agenda for the day that also includes information about the trainers. 


A summary of the ADA. 


A summary of resources available in your library. Include books, videos, periodicals, assistive 
devices, and services that address the ADA, accessibility, and other disability issues. (Ex: Each library 
should have a copy of the ADA and its regulations for its reference collection.) 

A communication tip sheet for speaking with a person who is hearing impaired or deaf. 


Flyers from local groups describing key services available for individuals and their families. 


‘A list of other training opportunities: sign language classes, workshops on various related issues, etc. 


A summary of the evaluation of the library and its services in regard to ADA compliance. 


A “Pretest” that covers several points to be covered during the presentation. 


The basic training program 


Length 


A four or five hour session, repeated one or more times, is probably the ideal time frame for 
conveying the basic information. Depending on your goals and staff needs, you may want to present 
the information in two or three shorter training programs that each cover different aspects of the 
subject. (Example: One or two hour presentations on 1) basic introduction to disabilities, persons with 
disabilities, and communication, 2) the ADA and its regulations, and 3) resources (materials, 
technology, and services). 
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Format 


A panel format that also utilizes an audiovisual presentation is an effective way to present this 
information. Each panelist focuses on an area to be covered. The librarian may want to serve as a 
moderator for the training and also cover available (and planned) resources. It is important to allow 
for plenty of time for questions and answers during the presentation. 


The AV presentation might include the ALA video, "People First," or one of the many other films and 
videos available from the State Library’s AV collection. (See Resource List on Library Services for 
People with Disabilities in Appendix One. 


A one page pretest for staff that covers key points from the material to be covered can serve as a 
useful introduction to the information. Staff can fill it out as they wait for the program to begin. A 
short clip from an especially effective video may also serve as a good introduction to the topic. 


Show slides of your library(s) that highlight accessibility problems. Ask the panel and audience for 
some solutions. If you have already evaluated your building and services for compliance with ADA, 
share the findings of the evaluators and their plans/actions for solutions. Utilize the services of a 
qualified sign language interpreter if needed by a staff member or presenter. The local deaf service 
center can arrange for this service. 


Additional training opportunities 


A basic staff training program is the first step toward educating staff about the issues regarding library 
services for persons with disabilities. But personnel change, conditions change, and library 
resources and services evolve. Your staff needs to be kept informed of new materials, policies, and 
services as they are added. Consider these additional training opportunities: 


®@ Incorporating basic information in this area into the library’s orientation program for new employees. 


® Offering presentations on more specialized areas such as library services for persons who are deaf or 
hard-of-hearing, orientations to new assistive devices such as TDDs, or services for children with 
disabilities and their families. 


@ Encouraging staff to attend training programs offered for a broader audience. Ex: local ADA 
workshops for personnel departments or classes in sign language. 


@ Offering tours of local programs and organizations such as a center for independent living, a preschool 
program for children with cerebral palsy, or the local rehabilitation program for persons with a vision 
problem. 


@ Attending programs on these issues that are offered at professional conferences such as FLA, ALA or 
PLA. 
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Evaluation of training: 


A simple printed evaluation sheet will give you an indication of your staff’s immediate reaction to the 
training. To learn more, go back to your goals and objectives for training to ascertain the behaviors that 
you want your staff to demonstrate based on their new knowledge. Determine a reasonable level of 
performance and observe the actions of your staff in certain situations. Do they demonstrate a competent 
understanding of the facts that were presented? Do they communicate appropriately with individuals who 
have a disability? Do they share information about the library’s resources and services? If you find 
problems in certain areas, focus attention and training there. 


Sample Agenda 

8:00 Purpose of Workshop and Introduction of Trainers 
8:15 Disabilities: What do we mean? 

8:30 A Closer Look at People who have Disabilities 


@ "People First" video (available from ALA publishing) 

e@ Experiences in using the library (consumers speak here) 

@ Communicating with persons who have a disability (consumers and professionals speak 
here) 


10:00 Break 
10:15 The Americans With Disabilities Act: A Summary 


11:00 Library Resources and Services 
Materials 
Assistive devices 
Programs and services 


11:45 Library Accessibility: Problems and Solutions 
(Slide presentation of your library) 


12:15 Where do we go from here? 


Speakers: 
Jane Librarian, head of outreach services at XYZ library 
Samuel A., student at community college who uses a wheelchair, President of campus 
disability rights group 
Eloise B., mother of a child with Down Syndrome and attorney active in local support group 
Ronald C., retired postal worker and active Talking Books patron who has a visual disability 
Sally D., director of local Deaf Services Center who is deaf 
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ADVERTISING YOUR SERVICES 


The ADA regulations require public entities to make the public aware of the adaptations and auxiliary 
aids and special services available to people with disabilities. All your library advertising materials, in 
all media formats, should indicate the accessibility features you offer relative to the service or 
program being advertised. The law requires that any video public relations materials be closed captioned; 
it also requires that your public information materials be available in accessible formats, such as audio 
recorded, Brailled, large print, or electronic disk, as is needed in your service community. 


Libraries have often focused their advertising of services for people with disabilities in special flyers, 
that list all the adaptations and services they provide for individuals with disabilities. The ADA regulation 
does not prohibit this type of advertisement, by any means, but it does require that other advertising 
material should also provide information on accessibility. 


Public Relations Suggestions 


BY: Joann Block, Talking Book Librarian 
Broward County Division of Libraries 


1. Think LARGE PRINT. Use the largest size print that will fit your message on flyers, and in 
brochures and newsletters. 


2. Add to program and meeting announcements the availability of accommodations, such as "Interpreter 
available on request," or, "Assistive listening devices available,". Use the required symbols to indicate 
availability of TDD, assistive listening devices, interpreters. 


3. Write press releases for every new adaptation your library makes. Use the accommodation as an 
opportunity to spread the word about the services you provide. For example: 


When a TDD is purchased, use the press release to describe not only the new TDD service, but also 
all the telephone services your library provides. Add the TDD number to all brochures, and flyers. 


When a CCTV (closed circuit TV) for magnification of print or any other type of magnification device 
becomes available at your library, include information about your large print collection in the press 
release. Advertise your Talking Books and audio recorded books in the same press release. 


If the remodeling of your building makes it more accessible, explain how in the press release. All of 
the rules about writing effective press releases apply; also, be sure to have the names and phone 
numbers of library users who will be happy to talk to the media about what these adaptations and 
accommodations mean to them. 


4. Include radio and TV stations on your press release list. People with visual disabilities and learning 
disabilities get more information from radio and TV than they do from the print media. Try to get 
on talk shows whenever possible. 
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5. Get mailing lists of organizations in your service area that are directly or indirectly involved with 
people with disabilities. Especially try to locate all of the self help groups and the organizations and 
businesses that provide products and services for people with disabilities. Consult with members of 
the self help groups about what you want to accomplish in your library and be sure to send all flyers 
and announcements to them. They will assist you in advertising your services to their members. If 
possible, send a speaker to their meetings. 


6. Do a large scale mailing of press releases and invitations to your public forum and make it a media 
event. 


Awareness Day for Children and Families 


BY: Jacquelyn Viol, Children’s Librarian 


The purpose of having an Awareness Day at your library is to assist children in understanding the 
barriers and challenges people with disabilities encounter in their daily lives. 


An awareness program can be centered around presentations by a KIDS ON THE BLOCK puppetry 
troupe. KIDS ON THE BLOCK is a set of puppets designed to answer some of the questions children 
have about people with disabilities. When the puppets are used, a short skit is presented, usually with two 
puppets, dealing with one specific disability. After the skit, the puppet with the disability responds to 
questions. A variety of disabilities are portrayed; a complete list of what is available in your area could 
be gotten from you local puppet troupe. 


Follow up activities are suggested in the manuals for KIDS ON THE BLOCK presenters which might 
be used at activity centers around the library. Depending on how much of your day you wish to spend 
doing activities, you might schedule a puppet show at 10:30 a.m., one at 1:00 p.m. and one at 3:00 p.m., 
with activities following each performance. 


When the library sponsors an awareness day, it is beneficial to bring in many volunteers to assist, and 
also to invite local disability self help, support, and information groups to have tables with information 
available so adults as well as children can participate. 


Some suggested awareness/information/activity tables: 


Talking Book samples, information and sign-up forms 

Goggles to show various vision levels (a local Lighthouse for the Blind might have these) 
A brailler to braille the children’s names 

Low vision aids (magnifiers, CCTV) 

A working dog (guide dog; assist dog) 

TDD equipment 

Wheelchair and practice course for kids to try the wheelchair 
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Other activities that children can do include wooden puzzles to be put together while the child is blind- 
folded; socks over hands to simulate Cerebral Palsy fine motor control problems; sign language and manual 
alphabet training and a signed storytelling demonstration. Solicit funds for refreshments (especially if you 
can hold part of it outdoors) from local vendors of equipment for people with disabilities. 


Provide displays of library materials related to disabilities (for and about people with disabilities), both 
for the adults and the children. Publicize through the schools as well as your regular public relations 
channels. 


Follow up your awareness day with the local exceptional education teachers to see if they will provide 
additional awareness and informational programs. They will also be a good resource for the awareness 
day activities. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR EVALUATING LIBRARY COLLECTIONS FOR ACCESSIBILITY BY 
PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES 


As a part of the self-evaluation process to assess your library’s level of compliance with the ADA, you 
will evaluate your materials collections to determine whether or not they are accessible to persons with 
disabilities. Two cautions before you begin: 


© Use consumers to determine what kinds of alternative formats you will need to collect and make 
available. They can tell you what is needed to meet the needs of people with disabilities in your area. 


@ Remember to make the availability of alternative auxiliary equipment known to library users by noting 
the format on the catalog entry, advertising the equipment, and using public relations efforts. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Information on Disabilities and Related Topics 


Librarians should review print collections of both reference and circulating materials on the subject 
of disabilities and related topics. Many libraries could benefit from updated resources, both books and 
periodicals, on these subject areas. All outlets of a library system should contain resources that will help 
library users who are disabled get information on their disability and on resources for assistance. 


Adult Interest, Low Reading Level Materials 


Many people who have a disability that limits their ability to read can benefit from collections of "hi- 
low" books, photo novels, and heavily illustrated books and periodicals. 


Alternative Formats for People with Visual Disabilities 


People with visual disabilities can use both auxiliary aids and materials in formats other than standard 
print. The auxiliary aids may enable them to use standard print through magnification and the non-standard 
formats allow them to use library materials when magnification is not enough. 


Such formats include large print, audio recordings, Braille, and electronic formats (computer disks). 
Books and periodicals are available in all of these alternative formats. You will want to consider some of 
these points as you evaluate the accessibility of your collection(s). 


e@ Large Print 


While large print materials are available in most public libraries, the collection is sometimes inadequate 
to meet the needs of people with low vision. Libraries can consider establishing collection policies 
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that require purchasing the large print edition of a title when funds are not available to acquire both 
the standard and the large print collection. A basic acquisitions tool is The Complete directory of 
Large Print Books & Serials, published annually by R.R. Bowker. 


@ Audio Recorded Books 


Most people with substantial visual impairments cannot read large print, so audio books or talking 
books will be needed. Audio books are available from many commercial sources; a helpful selection 
tool is Words on Tape: An International Guide to the Audio Cassette Market, published annually by 
Meckler. 


Talking books, audio recorded books for use on special equipment and for eligible readers, are 
available free to libraries through the National Library Service (NLS) network of Libraries for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped. 


@ Braille Materials 


Some readers with visual disabilities prefer Braille materials; others, who have both visual and hearing 
disabilities, can only read Braille books and periodicals. Reading materials in Braille, a raised dot 
system that is printed on paper and read by touch, are available from a number of resources: the NLS 
and the National Braille Press in Boston and the American Printing House for the Blind in Louisville. 


@ Electronically Stored and Used Materials 


Many print resources are now available on CD/ROM (compact disk/read only memory) and used with 
computer equipment. When the necessary equipment is available, this material can be read aloud by 
a screen reader program, produced in Braille by a Braille printer, enlarged to large print on a 
computer monitor, and printed out in large print. The electronic format may be the most versatile for 
libraries, since the stored information can be made available in so many ways. With the addition of 
a scanner, standard print can be very quickly turned into electronic format. 


AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


Captioned AV 


A print version of the sound track appears along the bottom of the screen on captioned AV. With the 
caption, people who are not able to hear the sound track of the AV material can successfully use the 
material. Libraries should purchase closed captioned versions of audiovisual materials whenever possible, 
since they can be used by both persons who need the caption and those who do not . The person who 
wants the closed caption to appear uses a piece of equipment called a decoder. 


Libraries that loan closed captioned videos also usually loan decoders. The ADA is requiring all 
televisions to have built in decoders, so this is a piece of equipment that should be unnecessary in a few 
years. 
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Open captioned audiovisual materials display the written text every time the item is used; no 
"decoder" is required, but you cannot get rid of the caption strip on the screen, 


Signed AV 


In this format, a sign language interpreter presents the sound track as the item is shown, usually in the 
lower right hand corner of the screen. Signed audiovisual materials are important to individuals who use 
American Sign Language to communicate and have limited understanding of written English. 


Suggestions for Purchasing 


Producers of audiovisual materials will often indicate the presence of closed captioning, open 
captioning, and/or sign interpretation in their sales catalog; sometimes, however, this information is 
omitted. The accessibility of audiovisual material for persons with disabilities should be considered prior 
to purchase of new items. Once received, the item should be checked to ensure that an accessible version 
has been obtained. The availability of accessible audiovisual materials should be noted in the library 
catalog. 


CHILDREN’S MATERIALS 


Toys and Realia 


Children who have disabilities can enjoy and use toys and realia in much the same way as do any other 
children, but some items can be purchased in an alternative format and used by all the children. Examples 
are a globe or a poster with a raised surface that can be felt and not just seen. 


Books 


Children’s books often have large print and now they are also available with Braille overlays for each 
page and/or raised pictures. Talking Books and audio recorded books of interest to children and young 
adults are also available. 


ACCESSIBLE CATALOGS 


Making your card or automated library catalog accessible is an important part of overall access for 
people with disabilities. The issues to consider depend on the kind of catalog you have and the identified 
needs of your users. Librarians will agree that the library catalog is the key to accessing library materials, 
the major service provided in the public library setting. If a person cannot use the catalog, he or she really 
cannot be an independent user of the public library. It is the intent of the ADA that people with disabilities 
be able to use public services as fully and independently as do non-disabled citizens. 
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Card Catalogs 


The regulations for the ADA set standards for library card catalog height and spacing in the ADA 
Accessibility Guidelines for Buildings and Facilities to assure that individuals who use wheelchairs can use 


the card catalog. A_36 inch clear aisle space is required next to catalogs: the maximum reach height for 
a card catalog is 54 inches, 48 inches preferred; the height from the floor to the first drawer of a catalog 


is a minimum of 18 inches. ; 


State and local entities must meet these requirements for all new construction. Existing construction 
must be evaluated to see whether or not changes to meet this requirement can be made without “undue 
burden and fundamental alteration of the service". If no undue burden will occur, the card catalog must 
meet this requirement by January 26, 1992, since changes will not be structural. Needed structural changes 
to existing facilities must occur as soon as possible but no later than January 26, 1995. 


An additional adaptation that libraries with card catalogs will have to make, beyond physical access 
to the card catalog, is related to use of the contents of the card catalog. Individuals who cannot read the 
cards must be assisted and the availability of that assistance should be advertised. A large print and Braille 
sign at the card catalog can advise that assistance is available and how to get it, so people with vision 
problems or other problems in reading print can be informed of the assistance service. Where possible, 
libraries can consider producing a large print catalog in book form as another access option. Portable 
magnifiers can be made available for card catalog use by people who need to enlarge the size of the print. 


Automated Catalogs 


The automated catalog offers considerably more opportunities for accessibility to individuals with 
disabilities than does a card catalog. A variety of adaptations are possible; again, consult your users to 
see which are appropriate for your library. 


The ADA regulations require that at least five percent or a minimum of one of each element of fixed 
seating, tables, or study carrels be accessible. It follows logically that this same percentage of access to 
the automated catalog be provided, and certainly it must be for the furniture the catalog equipment sits on. 
Maximum forward reach over a table to the keyboard is at least 25 inches; the tops of accessible tables 
must be from 28 to 34 inches above the floor. The path to the catalog must also be clear for wheelchairs 
(minimum 36 inches wide) and there are a number of other requirements relative to wheelchair 
maneuverability. 


Other options for enhancing the access to an automated catalog are: 


e Keyboard adaptation - Large print or Braille keys; keys using symbols instead of letters or 
words; color coded keys. Electronic switches and touch boards can be used to allow 
individuals who cannot use a keyboard to independently access the catalog. 


e Monitor screen adaptation - Large print software programs will enlarge the screen display; 
a large screen monitor is useful for this adaptation. 
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A screen reader program allows people who cannot read the screen to hear the information 
presented on the monitor. A headset will prevent others in the library from being distracted 
by the screen reader. 


e Printer output adaptation - Large print output can be produced, as can Braille (by use of 
a Braille printer or refreshable Braille equipment). 


The adaptations suggested above, except for the keyboard adaptation, require a "smart" terminal (a personal 
computer rather than just a monitor and keyboard). 


Regardless of the level of physical adaptation you do to make your catalog accessible, remember to 
advertise and post notice of the availability of those adaptations and of staff to assist people who need to 
use them. 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR 
TITLE I: EMPLOYMENT 
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The following survey provides a self-evaluation for specific components of the Americans 
with Disabilities Act (ADA). The components included are accessibility, employment, 
public accommodations, auxiliary aids and services. This survey was developed for public 
libraries that are covered under Title II (Public Entities) of the ADA. Specifically addressed 
in this Survey will be Title I, Title Il, and the Americans with Disabilities Act Accessibility 
Guidelines which affect public libraries. Although the survey has been developed to be as 
comprehensive and as thorough as possible, it is just one tool for libraries in their overall 
efforts to meet the requirements of ADA. 


The ADA will have implications for all aspects of public library operations. Many of the 
items in this survey will need to be completed individually for each branch of the library and 
action taken will need to be individualized. This will ensure that all components of a public 
library have been included in the self-survey and that corrective plans will not exclude key 
components of library services. 


The survey has been constructed so each question should be answered in the affirmative for 
compliance with the ADA. If an answer is no, then below each question a plan of corrective 
action should be developed indicating what should be done, who is responsible and time 
frames for the completion of each step. Additional space is provided to record progress 
concerning this plan of action. 


If an answer to any question is yes, then the section concerning documentation should be 
completed. This documentation could include reference to library policy, date equipment 
was purchased, specific action taken or any of a variety of methods to document compliance. 
The completion of this survey and the accompanying corrective action will assist each public 
library to provide services which are available to all citizens. 
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Title I Employment 


i. Has the library staff reviewed the following policies and proce- 
dures to ensure that qualified individuals with disabilities have an 
equal opportunity in employment? 


a. Recruitment, advertising, and job application procedures. 

b. Hiring, upgrading, promoting, award of tenure, demotion, 
transfer, layoff, termination, right of return from layoff and 
rehiring. 

C Rates of pay or any other form of compensation and changes 


in compensation. 


d. Job assignments, job classifications, organizational struc- 
tures, position descriptions, lines of progression and seniori- 
ty lists. 

e Leaves of absence, sick leave or any other leave. 

{ Fringe benefits available by virtue of employment, whether 


or not administered by the library. 

g: Selection and financial support for training including: 
apprenticeships, professional meetings, conferences and 
other related activities, and selection for leaves of absence 
to pursue training. 


h: Activities sponsored by a covered entity including social and 
recreational programs. 


i Any other term, condition, or privilege of employment. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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2: Does the library administration make available equal employment 

opportunity notices, job notices, job posting, training opportuni- 

ties, employment rules, employee social events and other employee 

related material in braille, audio tape, large print and announced 

in accessible areas? 

Action to be taken/Documentation 

Time Frame 

Progress 
oy Are procedures for requesting an interpreter for the deaf or- 

reader for the blind publicized on all job notices, job postings, tests, 

training opportunities and other employee related activities 

announcements? ( € 

Action to be taken/Documentation 

Time Frame 

Progress 
4, Has the library staff reviewed personnel rules and practices to be 


sure that an applicant or employee who is a recovering alcohol or 
drug abuser (not currently using alcohol or drugs) is not subject 
to discrimination? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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be Has the library administration reviewed medical, hospital, accidental 

life insurance and retirement fringe benefits to ensure that they 
give equal treatment to people with disabilities? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

6. Has the library administration established a grievance procedure 
that incorporates due process standards and that provides for the 
prompt and equitable resolution of complaints of discrimination 


including job applicants, employees, library users and visitors? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


‘Ie Have library staff ensured that publications include notices of non 
discrimination? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Has the library staff ensured that the library does not limit, 
segregate or classify a job applicant or employee in a way that 
adversely affects his or her employment opportunities or status on 
the basis of disability? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


« 


Has the library staff reviewed contracts and any other agreement 
or relationship with an entity to ensure that there is not any affect 
of discrimination for qualified library job applicants or employees 
with a disability? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress (€ 
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10. Has the above standard been considered for: 


a. union contracts 

b. use of employment referral agencies 

e use of temporary employment agencies 

d. provider of health care, pre-paid legal 
insurance or other benefits 

e use of employee training seminars, 
conferences, workshops etc. 

fs use of apprenticeship programs 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


11. Does the library include in all its contracts for personnel services 
a Clause allowing for making reasonable accommodations for job 
applicants and employees with disabilities in the testing, training, 
selection, retention,‘and performance of the jobs. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Has the library staff reviewed its employment practices to make 
sure that it is not using standards, criteria or methods of adminis- 
tration which are not job related and that perpetuate the discrimi- 
nation of others who are subject to common administrative control? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Has staff documented the need for each standard, criteria or 
method of administration to an essential job function for every job 


classification. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Has the library taken steps to ensure that qualified job applicants or 
employees who are known to have a family, business, social, or 
other relationship or association with an individual with a 
disability are not excluded or otherwise denied a job or job benefits 
because of that relationship? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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15. 


16. 


Has the library staff reviewed the requirements of its jobs (job 
descriptions, employment tests, or other selection criteria) to be 
sure that no criteria are included that would discriminate against 
an individual with a disability unless such criteria are job related 
and consistent with business necessity? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


‘Progress 


Has the library made reasonable accommodations to the known 
physical or mental limitatigns of an otherwise qualified applicant or 
employee with a disability, and if not has the library demonstrated 
that the accommodation would impose an undue hardship on the 
operation of that library? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Has the library administration developed a process and procedure 
for determining reasonable accommodation and is this available 
in writing and audio tape for employees and job applicants? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


Does the above policy indicate that the individual is not required 
to accept the accommodation, but if they do not and can not 


perform the essential functions of the job they will not be consid-. 


ered qualified for that position? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


Does this policy involve an interactive process with the qualified 
individual with a disability to determine potential accommodations? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Is the library staff prepared to make the following reasonable 
accommodations upon the request of an applicant or employee? 


a. 


b. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Does the library have a policy to develop reasonable accommoda- 
tions or adjustments to enable employees with a disability to enjoy 
the same benefits and privileges of employment as are enjoyed by 


other similarly situated employees without disabilities? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


renovating existing facilities so they conform with 
the accessibility standards? 

job-restructuring; part-time or modified 
schedules; reassignment to a vacant position? 
acquisition or modification of equipment or 
devices? 

appropriate adjustment or modifications of 
examinations, training materials or policies? 

the provision of qualified readers or 
interpreters? 
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Does the library have a procedure to document decisions not to 
hire or promote because of undue hardship? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Has library staff documented the relationship of each item in a 
job description, employment test or other selection criteria to an 


essential job function for every job classification? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Has agency staff reviewed hiring procedures (applying, testing, 
and interviewing) for a job to ensure they are carried out in 
locations meeting the accessibility standards and are using accessible 
formats such as a reader/braille, audio cassette, written materials 
and sign language interpreters? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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26. 


21. 


28. 
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Has library staff reviewed employment tests to ensure that test 
results accurately reflect the skills or aptitudes necessary to perform 
the job rather than reflect the impaired sensory, manual or speaking 
skill of the applicant unless that skill is a critical element of the job? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 

Does the library have a policy with disciplinary action for any 
supervisor or employee who retaliates or coerces, intimidates, 
threatens or interferes, with any individual in the exercise of their 
rights under this act or encourages any other individual to exercise 
their rights under this act? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Has the library administration developed policies and procedures 
that do not allow pre-employment medical examinations, ask job 
applicants if they have a disability or ask job applicants if they have 


filed a worker’s compensation claim? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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30. 
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Has the library administration ensured that any medical examina- 
tions or inquires as to the nature and severity of disabilities are 
made after the offer of employment is made and only if all 
entering employees in that job category are subjected to the 
examination regardless of disability? . 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Has the library administration developed procedures to maintain 
separate and confidential files regarding the medical condition or 
history of any employee with restricted access to only informing: 


Supervisors and managers regarding necessary restrictions 
Accommodations on the work or duties of the employee 
First aid and safety, when appropriate 

Government officials investigating compliance 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


31. 
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Does the library staff maintain on file the reasons a job applicant 
is rejected and why reasonable accommodations would not have 
overcome the limitations uncovered during their examination? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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REGULATION REFERENCES FOR THE 
SELF EVALUATION SURVEY FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Title I 


Regulation 29 CFR 1630.4 
Regulation 29 CFR 1630.4 
Regulation 29 CFR 1630.4 
Regulation 29 CFR 1630.4 
Regulation 29 CFR 1630.4 
Regulation 29 CFR 1630.4 
Regulation 29 CFR 1630.4 
Regulation 29 CFR 1630.4 
Regulation 29 CFR 1630.5 
10. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.6 
11. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.6 
12. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.6 
13. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.7 (¢ 
14. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.7 
15. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.8 
26. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.10 
17. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.9 
18.. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.9 
~19. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.9 
20. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.9 
21. . Regulation 29 CFR 1630.9 
22. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.9 
23. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.9 
24. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.10 
25. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.11 
26. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.11 
27. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.12 
28. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.13 
29. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.14 
30. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.14 
31. Regulation 29 CFR 1630.14 
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CHAPTER SEVEN: 


SELF-EVALUATION SURVEY 


GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR 
TITLE It PUBLIC ENTITIES 


92 Surveying Public Libraries for the ADA ; fe 


General Regulations for Title II Public Entities 

Self Evaluation 

1. Has the library staff with the assistance of individuals with disabili- 
ties evaluated current services, policies and practices and deter- — 
mined aspects that may not meet the requirements of ADA regulations 


and modified these services, policies and practices? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


2. Does the library plan to maintain on file, for public inspection, until 
January 25, 1995: 


CC 


a. the list of persons consulted in performing the above activities; 
b. a description of areas examined/problems identified; and 
C a description of any modification made? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Notice 
3. Has the library notified users in the most appropriate manner that 
it does not discriminate on the basis of disabilities? 


This notification may be done through handbooks, manuals, pam- 
phlets, posters, or other media methods, and must be available in 
accessible formats. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


4. Does the library provide information to individuals with disabilities 
concerning accessible services, activities and facilities and is this 
available in accessible formats? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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ADA Coordinator 


5. Has an employee been designated as the responsible individual to 
coordinate ADA compliancy activities and has the name, office, 
address and telephone number of this employee been made available 
to all interested individuals? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Grievance Procedures 


6. Has the library adopted and published grievance procedures to 
resolve library users complaints of discrimination? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Non-Discriminatory Practice 


7. Has the library staff made reasonable modifications in policies, 
practices, or procedures where necessary to avoid discrimination on 
the basis of disability, unless the library can demonstrate that making 
the modifications would fundamentally alter the nature of the 
services? The following policies, practices, and procedures should be 
reviewed to see if reasonable modification is needed to accommodate 
the needs of persons with disabilities. 


All public service procedures; Staff-to-public interaction practices; 
Communication practices; Planning, goal setting and budgeting 
practices; and, Other practices as individuals with disabilities request 
accommodation. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

8. Are procedures established for determining reasonable modifica- 
tions? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


(9) 
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Has the library administered services, programs, and activities in the 
most integrated settings and provided separate services for people 
with disabilities only when such action is necessary to provide 
services that are as effective as those provided to others? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Does the library provide services to persons with disabilities that 
afford equal opportunity to obtain the same result, to gain the 
same benefit or to reach the same level of achievement as that 
provided to others? Service areas that should be reviewed to 
determine if equal service is available to people with disabilities 
include: 


Registration; circulation; catalog of library materials, whether print 


or automated; interlibrary loan; information and reference; adult © 


services programs; youth services and programs; media services; use 
of material and equipment restricted to in-library use; outreach/exten- 
sion services; all library service outlets; and other services available 


in your library. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


(€ 


11. 
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Does the library avoid imposing or applying eligibility criteria that 
tend to screen out an individual or class of individuals with disabilities 
from fully and equally enjoying any service, program, or activity 
unless the criteria has been shown to be necessary for the provision 
of the service, program or activity? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


The library does not place a surcharge on a particular individual 
with a disability or any group of individuals with disabilities to cover 
the costs of measures, such as the provision of auxiliary aids or 
program accessibility, that are required to be provided to that 
individual or group by the ADA? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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13. The library does not unnecessarily impose requirements or burdens 
on individuals with disabilities that are not placed on others? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

14. The library does not exclude or deny equal services, programs or 
activities to an individual or entity, because of an association or 
relationship with another individual who is known to have a 


disability. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


15. Does the library provide individuals with disabilities the opportunity 
to participate as a member of its advisory or governing board? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


16. 


Fi: 


18. 
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Does the library in its contractual or other arrangements, utilize 
criteria or methods of administration that ensure an equal opportunity 
for individuals with disabilities to participate in all the programs, 
services and activities of the library? Example: use of meeting 
rooms. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


Does the library avoid perpetuating the discrimination of another 
public entity? Example: the school system. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

The library, in the selection of a procurement contractor, does not 
use criteria that subject individuals with disabilities to discrimination 


on the basis of disability. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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19. The library does not discriminate on the basis of illegal use of 
drugs against an individual who is not engaging in current illegal use 
of drugs and who: 


a. has successfully completed a supervised drug rehabilitation 
program or has otherwise been rehabilitated successfully; 


b. is participating in a supervised rehabilitation program; or 
c is erroneously regarded as engaging in such use. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

20. Does the library maintain in operable working condition those 
features of facilities and equipment that are required by the ADA to 
be readily accessible to and usable by persons with disabilities and is 


a record of this maintenance maintained? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


~ 


G 
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Are accessible routes periodically checked to make sure that they 
have not been obstructed? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


The library does not discriminate against any individual because © 
that individual has opposed any act or practice made unlawful by 
the ADA or because that individual made a charge, testified, assisted, 
or participated in any manner in an investigation, proceeding, or 
hearing under the ADA. The library has not coerced, intimidated, 
threatened, or interfered with any individual in the exercise or 
enjoyment of, or on account of his or her having aided or encouraged 
any other individual in the exercise or enjoyment of, any right granted 
or protected by the ADA. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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23a. The library does not deny qualified persons with disabilities the 
benefits of or exclude them from participation in programs or 
activities because the library’s facilities are inaccessible to or un- 
usable by individuals with disabilities. Refer to self-survey section 
on accessibility in this document. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


23b. If a library is not readily accessible, has a transition plan for 
program access been developed with the participation of individuals 
with disabilities setting forth the steps necessary to complete such 
changes? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


«y 
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23c. 


23d. 


Is a copy of this transition plan available for public inspection? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Does the transition plan: 


ve identify physical obstacles that limit the accessibility of 
programs or activities to individuals with disabilities; 


2. describe in detail the methods that will be used to make the 
facilities accessible; 


Sh specify the schedule for taking the steps necessary to achieve 
compliance and if the time period is longer than one year, 


identify steps that will be taken in the transition year; 


4. identify the official responsible for implementation of the 
plan. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Has the library taken appropriate steps to ensure that communications 
with users with disabilities are as effective as communications with 
others? Are both printed and spoken communications accessible, 
either through auxiliary aids or alternate formats? Some examples 
are: Assistive listening devices at reference, information and 
circulation points for individuals who are hard of hearing; written 


information available in large print, audio recorded or braille format 


for people who have vision loss (applications, brochures, announce- 
ments, overdue notices, policies about services, etc.); adaptive 
communication equipment or services such as note writing for short 
exchanges, sign language interpretation for longer, more complex 
exchanges or programs, and electronic communication devices; public 
address announcement accompanied by a visual warning; TDD or 
equally effective telecommunication system for information provided 
over the phone; and, closed captioned video public service announce- 
ments. . 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


€ 
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Does the library provide, or have available, when appropriate, the 
following auxiliary aids: 


qualified interpreters 

note takers 

transcription services 

written materials 

telephone handset amplifiers 

assistive listening devices 

closed caption decoders 

open and closed captioning 

telecommunication devices for the deaf (TDDs) 
video text displays 

taped texts 

audio recordings 

braille materials 

qualified readers 

large print materials 

computer screen readers 

print magnification devices 

other aids and services to make library services accessible? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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26. Does the library provide for the modification of equipment or 
devices when necessary to meet the individual needs of people with 
disabilities? For example, is existing equipment modified as needed, 
such as changing an automated catalog station keyboard to large print 
keys? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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REGULATION REFERENCES FOR THE 
SELF-EVALUATION SURVEY FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Regulation 28 CFR 35.105 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.105 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.106 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.163 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.107 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.107 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.131 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.133 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.133 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.134 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.149 


a 


b. 
c. 
d. 


Regulation 28 CFR 35.150 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.150 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.150 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.150 


Title I 


Regulation 28 CFR 35.160 and .161, also Title IV Section 402 Closed Caption 
requirements. 

Regulation 28 CFR 35.160 
Regulation 28 CFR 35.130 
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CHAPTER SEVEN: 


SELF-EVALUATION SURVEY 


COMMUNICATING AND INTERACTING 
WITH CONSUMERS WITH 
DISABILITIES 


< 


4 
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Does the library have a staff organizational plan to facilitate use of services 
for users with disabilities? For example, is a staff member designated to 
monitor services to individuals with disabilities? Is a staff member 
designated to maintain expertise in the acquisition and use of auxillary aids, 
assistive devices and special materials? 

(Suggested; not a regulation) 

Action to be taken/Documentation 

Time Frame 

Progress 

Does the library have a mechanism for users with disabilities to evaluate 
services? 

Action to be taken/Documentation 

Time Frame 

Progress 

Does the library have a mechanism for advocacy groups for library users 
with disabilities to evaluate library services? 

(Suggested; not a regulation) 

Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Does the library consider suggestions and recommendations by users with 
disabilities and work toward accommodating their special needs? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 
Time Frame 


Progress 
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Does the library have a means to provide feedback to users with disabilities 
in relation to their comments and suggestions concerning services and 
programs at the library? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 

Time Frame 

Progress 

Does the library have an established policy to monitor interaction and 
decision-making among library personnel (staff and management) to assure 
that such interaction and decision-making reflects a philosophy that 
emphasizes the importance of services to all users of the library including 
individuals who have disabilities? 

(Suggested; not a regulation) 

Action to be taken/Documentation 

Time Frame 

Progress 

Does the library include in the annual performance evaluation of employees 
an assessment of attitude and performance skills displayed while working 
with individuals with disabilities? 

(Suggested; not a regulation) 

Action to be taken/Documentation 

Time Frame 

Progress 

Does the library have a method to assess the need of its personnel to 
develop or be reminded of appropriate attitudes and skills for serving 


individuals with disabilities? 
(Suggested; not a regulation) 


Action to be taken/Documentation 
Time Frame ¢ 


Progress 


ae 


10. 
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Does the library provide training programs for staff to review and renew 
interpersonal communication skills with individual library users who have 
disabilities and with advocates of library users who have disabilities? 
Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Does the library evaluate user satisfaction with outcomes of 

personnel training in information, acceptance and positive attitudes 
related to providing services and materials to users who have disabilities? 
(Suggested; not a regulation) 

Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Accessibility Guidelines Survey 


IMPORTANT: 


This checklist is designed for you to gain a better understanding of your library and the 
ADA Accessibility Guidelines for Buildings and Facilities (ADAAG). Use this section of 
the survey to locate areas which need improvement, but work with an architect or contractor 
to plan structural changes. Be sure you and the architect or contractor both have a copy of 
the ADAAG before you sign any agreement for work. Please ask questions and seek help 
if you are unsure about making changes in your library. 


To get copies of the ADA Accessibility Guidelines call the Architecture and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 


800 USA-ABLE Voice or TDD 
800-872-2253 


The ADAAG is also in the Federal Registrar. Please note that Title II libraries can follow 
UFAS (Uniform Federal Accessibility Standards) or the ADAAG until such time as a 
single standard for public entities is published. The UFAS is available from: 


Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board 
1331 F Street N., Suite 1000 

Washington, DC 20004-1111 

800-USA-ABLE 


The ADA requirements became effective on: 


e January 26, 1992, generally. 


e August 26, 1990, for purchase or lease of new vehicles that are required to be 
accessible. 
e Structural changes which are undertaken to comply with ADA are to be 


completed within three years of January 26, 1992. 


e New construction for public entities that commenced January 26, 1992 must be 
in compliance. 
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Introduction 


The American with Disabilities Act (ADA) requires that physical barriers in existing library 
outlets must be removed, except where to do so would result in a fundamental alteration 
in the nature of the program or in undue financial and administrative burdens. If barriers 
are not removed, alternative methods of providing the services must be offered. The title 
II, Public Services, regulations discuss a concept for the removal of physical barriers called 
Program Accessibility. See Sub-part D, Section 35.149 of those regulations for more 
information. 


Getting Started 


You’ll need the following: 


e tape measure e carpenters level 
e yard stick or ruler e an assistant 


The level needs to be the large size with a center bubble. The longer the level, the better 
and more accurate. Three or four feet is good. You do not need the most expensive level 
to do the job. The proper use of the level will be explained in the section on curbs. 


Working with someone will help you to complete the evaluation in less time and the 
individual can provide additional comments and suggestions. You can take turns measuring 
and filling out the evaluation. By working in pairs, you will have two people who have 
assessed the building and should changes be required there will be two employees to ask 
questions and work with the architect and/or builder/contractor. 


Also be sure to make positive comments as well as noting where improvements need to be 
made. Your comments, good and bad will help other staff to understand the ADAA 
Guidelines and how they affect the library. 


Please note that there some questions or entire sections (such as the section on Passenger 
Loading Zones) that may not apply to you or your library. Therefore, you will have some 
questions unanswered and blank spaces in the survey. Please write not applicable in these 
sections. In addition, you may want to make copies of the survey if you have separate 
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buildings or branch libraries. Using colored paper to copy on will help keep the surveys for 
different buildings in order. Also, when you evaluate ramps, stairs and handrails, and 
restrooms you can copy the sections to survey all ramps, stairs and handrails, and the men’s 
and women’s restrooms. If your building has more than one floor you’ll need additional 
copies to survey the restrooms. 


Where to start? 


The first, and highest priority should be getting people into the building. If there are stairs 
on the exterior leading to the main entrance, is there an alternate accessible route or 
entrance? Are entrance doors accessible? 


The following is a suggested list of priorities for possible changes to meet ADAAG 
standards: 


Install or improve exterior ramps and walks 
Install curb cuts and accessible parking 
Widen doorways and install accessible door hardware 


Make restrooms and other interior amenities (drinking fountains, elevators, etc.) 
accessible 

Make service counters accessible 

Lower shelves and widen aisles 

Arrange tables and seating in common areas and meeting rooms to assure clear 
paths of travel 

e Install signs for doors and accessible areas within the library 
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Getting into the Library 


Parking [4.6 in the ADAAG] 
1. Are accessible parking spaces: 


e at least 96 inches (8 ft.) wide? 

e have access aisles between parking spaces 60 inches in width 
and part of an accessible route? Note: Two accessible park- 
ing spaces can share a common access aisle. 

e have a designated sign showing the symbol of accessibility? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


2. Is one in every eight accessible parking spaces, but not less than one 
overall, served by an access aisle 96 inches (8 ft.) in width with 
signage which indicates “Van Accessible" under the accessibility 
symbol? Note: The use of “Universal Parking Design" (see 
appendix A4.6.4 of the ADAAG) will eliminate the need for a 
separate "van accessible" space and signage for “van accessible" 
spaces. 


Please see drawing on the next page. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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(2) (b) 
Van Accessible Space at End Row Universal Parking Space Desiga 


3. Are accessible parking spaces located on the shortest accessible route 
of travel to an accessible entrance? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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4. Do you have the required minimum numbers of accessible parking 
spaces? See Chart: 


Required 
Total parking Minimum Number 
in lot of Accessible Spaces 
1 tom25 1 
26 to SO 2 
ah (@. 7S 3 
76 to 100 4 
101 to 150 5 
151 to 200 6 
201 to 300 7 
301 to 400 8 
401 to 500 9 


501 to 1000 2 percent of total 
1001 & over 20 plus 1 for each 100 over 1000 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 
Passenger Loading Zones [4.6.6]--(Drop-off/pick-up area for people 
adjacent to the library) 
5. If your library has a passenger loading zone, does the zone have an 
access aisle 60 inches in width and 20 ft long, adjacent and parallel 


to vehicle pull-up space? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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6. Are there any curbs between the access aisle and the vehicle pull-up 
space, if so, are there curb cuts or curb ramps? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Curb Cuts/Curb Ramps [4.7] 


To use your level, you'll first need to mark some inch measurements. If 
the level has none, use masking tape on the top of the level and then write 
with a permanent marker at 10 in, 12 in, 20 in, 24 in, 25 in, and 36 in 
marks. Place the level long ways in the direction of travel. Slowly lift the 
low end of level until the center bubble is between the markings. With the 
Tuler, measure the height of the bottom edge of the level to the ramp 
surface. Curb cuts, curb ramps and ramps are to have a slope of 1:12 or 
less. If you have a 3 ft level, the end of the level should be 3 inches or 
less from the ramp. (If the slope is greater than 1:12, you need to make 
changes in the curb cuts, curb ramp or ramps.) In addition, the sides of 
curb cuts and curb ramps (where they slope to meet the road or ground) are 
to be sloped to a ratio of 1:10. 


7. Are there curb cuts or curb ramps at all curbs and walks on accessible 
routes to accessible entrances? Note: If you need to have curb cuts 
or curb ramps built, be sure you consult with someone knowledgeable 
about storm water run-off. You don’t want to create an area which 
traps rainwater. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Do curb cuts or curb ramps have a slope of 1:12 or less and flared 
sides with a slope of 1:10? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

If you have curb ramps. are they built so they do not extend into 
vehicle traffic lanes? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Are curb cuts or curb ramps 36 inches wide excluding the flared 
sides? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Please see the drawings on the next page. \ & 
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Planting of other 
Non-wauung surface 


Built-Up Curb Ramp 


Ramps [4.8] 


») IMPORTANT 
You will need to make copies of the section of ramps, stairs and handrails 
for all your ramps, stairs and handrails. Remember to include interior 
ramps, stairs and their handrails. Any part of an accessible route (outside 
or inside a building) with a slope greater than 1:20 is considered a ramp. 
The least possible slope should be used for all ramps. Note: In existing 
buildings or facilities where space limitations prohibit the use of a 1:12 
slope or less for ramps, a slope of 1:10 and 1:12 is allowed for a maximum 
rise of 6 inches. A slope of 1:8 and 1:10 is allowed for a maximum rise 
of 3 inches. A slope steeper than 1:8 is not allowed. 
Yes No 
11. Is the slope of all exterior walkways 1:12 or less? O O 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


y Progress 
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12. Do the ramps: 


e have a minimum clear width of 36 inches? 

e have level landings at the top and bottom, at least as wide as 
the ramp? 

e have landings at least 60 inches in length? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

13. If the ramp changes direction, is the landing at least 60 inches x 60 
inches? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


€ 
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14. If the slope of the ramp is: 
Yes No 


® between 1:12 and 1:16 does the ramp have a level landing 60 0 O 
inches in length at 30 foot intervals? 


e between 1:16 and 1:20, does the ramp have level landings 60 0 0 
inches in length at 40 foot intervals? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Level Landing 
{ 
} pico bog thas Ballon) Level Landing 
| Horizontal Projection of Run 


Maximum Ruse Maximum Horizontal Projection 


20 30 69 40 12 
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All ramps and walks are to have a cross slope of 1:50 or less and be 
designed so that water will not accumulate on the walking surface. 
To check the cross slope, place the level crossways on the walk, lift 
the level until the center bubble is between the marks. At 25 inches 
from the end measure the distance from the bottom of the level to the 
surface of the ramp. The distance should be '4 inch or less. 

Is the cross slope of all ramps and walks 1:50 or less? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 
If the ramp: 


B has a rise (a height) of 6 inches or more, does the ramp have 
handrails on both sides? 


® is 72 inches (6 ft) or more in length, does the ramp have 
handrails on both sides? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


C@ 
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Stairs [4.9] 


Note: Stairs do not have to be eliminated, but accessible routes provided 
where there are stairs. 


17. Are stairs at least 36 inches in width, 


with all the steps on any given flight of stairs uniform in 
height and depth? 


e with step depths no less than 11 inches? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


18. Are the nosings (end of the steps) rounded or curved? 


Do the nosings project no more than 1'4 inches past the riser 
of the step? 


Please see the drawing on the next page. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Wenn} }4 Yimax 
redus 
(a) 
Flush Riser 


sd, 
(b) 
Angled Nosing 


Usable Tread Width and Examples of Acceptable Nosings 


(c) 
Rounded Nosing 


19. Do stairways have handrails on both sides? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 
Handrails for Ramps and Stairs [4.26, 4.8.5 and 4.9.4, ] (€ 
Note: The full extension of handrails at stairs may not be required in 
alterations where such extensions would be hazardous or impossible due to 


the configurations of the area. 


If you need to install or replace any handrails please refer to ADAAG 
Appendix B 4.26 Handrails - 4.26.3 Structural Strength. 


20. Is the diameter or width of the gripping surface of the handrail 1% 
inches to 1'4 inches? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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21. If the handrail is located adjacent to a wall, is the space between the 
handrail and wall at least 14 inches? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


1% ANy 1" 


(5) (Cae 
reer Handrail Handrail 


22. If the ramp or stairs has a change of direction, is the inside handrail 
continuous? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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23. Does the handrail extend at least 12 inches beyond the top step for 
stairs, and 12 inches beyond the top and bottom for ramps? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


24. Are the extended sections parallel to the surface of the landing for 
ramps and the floor for the top step of stairs? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


25. Does the handrail extend the depth of one tread plus 12 inches past 
the bottom step for stairs? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


@ 


26. 


20 
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Does the handrail extension for stairs slope with the bottom step for 
the distance of one tread depth and is the additional 12 inches 
horizontal with the floor? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Is the top of the handrail gripping surface between 34 inches and 38 
inches above the ramps or steps? Note: A second rail 10 to 12 
inches below the top rail will be helpful to children. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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28. Are the ends of handrails for ramps and stairs: 


e rounded or return smoothly to the floor or landing? 
e secure in their fittings (not allowed to rotate within their 
fittings)? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


ico i 


vertical guard rail (€ 


Handrall Extensions 


wail 


less than 27 


(c) (d) 
Extension at Bottom of Run Extension at Top of Run 


NOTE: 

X is the 12 In minimum handrail extension required 
at each (op riser. 

Y is the minimum handrail extensior of 12 in plus the : 
width of one tread that is required at each bottom nser. € 


Stair Handrails 


Ca) 


- 


e 


CS 
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Doors [4.13] -- Note: Revolving doors or turnstiles are not acceptable as 
accessible entrances. 


29. Do all accessible entrance doors display a sign or sticker with the 
symbol for accessibility, 


e If other entrances are not accessible, are signs displayed 
directing people to accessible entrances, 


e Are 50% of all public entrances accessible? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

30. Do all accessible entrance doors have a clear space of at least 32 
inches, 


Note: With the door open 90 degrees measure the distance between 
the face of the door and the opposite door frame. 


e If you have double leaf doors, if only one door is opened, is 
there a clear space of at least 32 inches? 


Please see the drawing on the next page. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


182 


ee 


a2: 
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Clear Doorway Width 


If the accessible entrance door pulls to open is there a level approach 
60 inches in depth from the door? 


e If the accessible entrance door pushes in to open is there a . 
level approach 48 inches in depth? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

If there are two door in a series and the doors open in the same 
direction (i.e., both push) is there 48 inches of clear floor space from 


the first opened door to the door frame of the second door? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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33. For two doors in a series and the doors open in opposite directions 
(one pulling, the second pushing, is there 48 inches of clear space be- 
tween the doors when they are closed? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


® 


Two Hinged Doors In Series 


34. Are thresholds of doorways '4 inch or less? Note: If existing thres- 
holds are 3/4 inch or less and have (or are modified to have) a bev- 
eled edge on each side, they may remain. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame: f: 


Progress 


eee ene reentrant ae 
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35. Does the accessible entrance door open with a single effort? 


e Is the opening hardware centered at 48 inches from the floor? 
3 Is the floor or landing on the inside of the accessible door 
level? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


(€ 


Floors [4.5] 


36. Are floor surfaces firm and slip-resistant? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


w 


(> 


a7: 


38. 
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If the floor is carpet or carpet tile: 


e is the pile level '4 inch in thickness or less? 
e is carpet secured to the floor? 
e Are exposed edges of carpet fastened to the floor surface and 


have trim along the entire length of the exposed edge? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


If there are any changes in the level of the floors: 

e are they ‘4 inch or less? 

e if they are between '4 and '% inch, is it beveled with a slope 
of 1:2? Note: If change of level is greater than ‘4 inch the 
change is considered a ramp and must comply with Ramps 


[4.8]. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Accessible Routes [ 4.3] 
Please see the drawings on the next page. 


39. Is there at least one accessible route connecting accessible buildings, 
facilities, elements and spaces? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

40. Does the accessible route have a clear minimum width of 36 inches? 
Note: except for doors which have to have a clear minimum width of 


32 inches. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

41. If the accessible route is less than 60 inches in width, are there 
passing spaces 60 inches x 60 inches at intervals of not more than 200 
ft. Note: an intersecting corridor or another accessible route is an 


acceptable passing space. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


<) 
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42. Do the accessible routes have a minimum clear head room of 80 
inches? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


b) 
(a) ( " 
60-in (1525-mm)-Diameter Space T-Shaped Space for 180° Tums 
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Protruding Objects [4.4] 
Objects projecting from walls (for example: telephones or drinking 


fountains) are considered protruding objects if they are located on 
accessible routes. 


43. If there are any protruding objects on an accessible route with the 
leading edges between 27 inches and 80 inches above the floor, are 
they protruding no more than 4 inches into the accessible route? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


(€ 


Progress 


44, If there are any protruding objects with their lead edges at or below 
27 inches, do they leave a minimum clear path of 36 inches? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Card Catalogs and Magazine Displays [8.4] - Libraries 


45. Do card catalogs and magazine displays have a minimum clear aisle 
space of 36 inches? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


magazine 
display 
O 


Time Frame 


Progress 


46. Is the maximum reach height of card catalogs and magazine displays | Yes No 


48 inches? Note: 48 inches is preferred, 54 inches is acceptable. 0 0 
Action to be taken/Documentation card catalogs 
oes O OC 
®) 
;: magazine 
display 
Oj 
Time Frame 
Progress 


54 mx-48 preferred 


Card Catalog 


» 
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Book Stacks [8.5] 
Note: Shelf height in stack areas is unrestricted. 


47. Do stacks have a minimum clear aisle width of 36 inches? 
Note: 42 inches width is preferred. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


48. Do stacks have a clear space of 36 inches to 48 inches at the ends so’ 
a wheelchair can turn corners around stacks? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Stacks 


(€ 
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Service Counter [8.3] 


49. Is there at least one lane or area at each service counter which is 


accessible, 

e Is the accessible service counter(s) located on an accessible 
route(s), and 

e at least 36 inches in length? 

e is the maximum height 36 inches above the finished floor? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 
© 
Security System Gates [4.13] -- Note: 4.13 of ADAAG refers to doors. 


Security gates must comply with the specifications for doors. 


50. Do the security gates have a minimum clear opening of 32 inches, 


e Is the floor space at the security gate(s) level and clear for a 
minimum of 42 inches for the approach, 

e If the security gate has a threshold, is the threshold '4 inch or 
less? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


(» 
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Reading and Study Areas [8.2] 


Please see the drawing on the next page. 


Note: Fixed or built-in seating and tables [4.32] 


Sie 


Be 


oe 


Is at least 5S percent or a minimum of one of each element of fixed 
seating, tables, or study carrels accessible? ; 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


Is there a clear passage of 36 inches continuous and 32 inches at a 
point between tables, chairs, or stacks? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


Are there areas of clear space of 60 inches where wheelchairs would 
need to make 180 degree turns? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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aS 
“Hy 


accessible pathof travel "= 


Minimum Clearances for Seating and Tables 


54. Are the tables or counters tops of accessible areas between 28 inches 
to 34 inches above the floor? 


@ e Is there knee space of 19 inches deep under accessible tables 
or counters and 27 inches high from the floor to the underside 
of the tables or counters? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Assembly Areas and Meeting Rooms [4.1.3(19) and 4.33] 


Note: All wheelchair seating is to have a clear view of the stage or front 
area. Be sure to allow for companion seating in wheelchair areas, as well. 


55. Does the assembly area have the correct number of wheelchair 
locations for seating? See chart. 


Capacity of Seating Number of Required 
in Assembly Areas Wheelchair Locations 


4 to 25 
26 to 50 
51 to 300 
301 to 500 
over 500 6, plus 1 additional space for 

for each total seating capacity 
increase of 100 


Ah WN — 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

56. Does the wheelchair seating adjoin an accessible route that also serves 
as a means of egress in case of emergency? Note: If your meeting 
and assembly areas have flexible seating for tables and chairs, 
remember to allow an accessible route 36 inches in width for use in 


case of emergency. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


on, 
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57. If the assembly or meeting area has flexible seating, are the tables 
used for wheelchairs accessible with knee space of 27 inches high, 30 
inches wide and 19 inches deep with the table tops 28 inches to 34 
inches above the floor? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


58. In the assembly or meeting area, do the wheelchair accessible spaces 
have clear floor space 48 inches in length and 66 inches in width for 
front or rear approaches or 60 inches in length and 66 inches in width 
for side approaches? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Listening Systems [4.33.6 and 4.1.3(19)] 


Note: Be sure to check and maintain audible communications and listening 
systems regularly. 


Assistive listening systems are intended to augment standard public address 
and audio systems. The type of assistive listening system appropriate for 
a particular application depends on the characteristics of the setting, the 
nature of the program, and the intended audience. Magnetic induction 
loops, infra-red and radio frequency systems are types of listening systems 
which are appropriate for various applications. 
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59. Ifthe assembly area has fixed seating, is the assistive listening system 
located within 50 feet of viewing distance of the stage or front area? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


60. Does the signage include the international symbol of access for 
hearing loss to notify patrons of the availability of a listening system? 


Note: Signage for access for hearing loss is in section 4.30 in the 


ADAAG, and is covered later in the survey. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


Restrooms [4.16, 4.17, 4.18, 4.19, 4.22, 4.24 and 4.26] 


Note: If you discover you need to make major changes in the restrooms, 
be sure you check on state and local codes before final plans are made and 
work begins. 


¢€ 


Ww) 


9) 
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If your building is older and it is technically infeasible to comply with 
ADAAG, the installation of at least one unisex restroom per floor, located’ 
in the same area as existing restrooms, with appropriate signage (labeling 
for door and directional signage to the accessible restroom) will be 


permitted in lieu of modifying existing restrooms [4.1.6(3)(e) in the 
ADAAG]. 


This section on restrooms is divided into three parts, to cover the three 
main types of restrooms: 


restrooms - with stalls 


restrooms - single rooms 
restrooms - unisex 


You may want to make copies of these so you can evaluate both male and 
female facilities, and the restrooms on each floor as well as for separate 


buildings and branch libraries. Sinks and mirrors are addressed after toilet 
areas. 


Restrooms - With Stalls 
Please see drawings on pages 152 and 153. 
61. Is the restroom located on an accessible route? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


62. Is there a minimum clearance of 36 inches between all fixtures to an 


accessible stall? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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63. 


64. 
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Is there 60 inches (30 inches radius circle) of clear floor space in the 
restroom for a wheelchair to make a 180 degree turn? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Is at least one stall accessible and does it display the international 
symbol of accessibility? 

Note: If there are 6 or more stalls, then one additional stall has to be 
36 inches wide with an outward swinging, self-closing door and 
parallel grab bars; on the side walls, 42 inches long, 12 inches from 


the back wall. Both grab bars must be located between 33 inches and 
36 inches from the floor. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


=) 


C 
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oO: 


66. 


67. 


Does the immediate area allow 48 inches clear space to approach the 
stall door? Note: If approach is to the latch side of stall door, clear 
space can be reduced to a 42 inch minimum. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Does the accessible stall doorway have a minimum of 32 inches clear 
space? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Is the accessible stall at least 60 inches wide and 56 inches in length 
for a wall mounted toilet and 59 inches in length for a floor mounted 


toilet? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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68. Does the accessible stall have grab bars which are 1% inches to 1% 
inches diameter, with a space of 1'4 inches between the wall and grab 
bars? Note: If you need to install or replace grab bars please refer 
to Appendix B of the ADAAG for information on structural strength. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

69. Is there a grab bar 36 inches long behind (over) the toilet, located 33 
inches to 36 inches from the floor and a maximum 6 inches from the 


closest side wall? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

70. Is there a grab bar 40 inches long on the side wall closest to the 
toilet, located 33 inches to 36 inches from the floor and a maximum 


of 12 inches from the back wall? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


C 
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71. Is the toilet paper holder located within easy reach from the toilet and 
at least 19 inches from the floor with continuous paper flow? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

72. Is the toilet seat 17 inches to 19 inches measured from the top of the 
toilet seat to the floor? Note: Toilet seats are not to be spring loaded 


to return to a lifted position. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


4 max 2 min 
: alternate 
| door location 
i 


59min 


w. fir, mounted w.c. 


approach only, 
other approaches 


(a-1) 
48 min Standard Sta Standard Stall (end of row) 
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Jo alternate 
40142] min 


eli toilet paper —Ss 
, = 
11 SI 
4 5 
(¢) (a) 
Rear Wall of Standard Stall Side Walls 


73. Flush controls may be automatic or hand operated. If hand operated, 
is the flush control mounted on the wide side of the toilet and no 


more than 44 inches above the floor? 


Note: The specifications for flush controls for urinals are the same 
as for toilets. 


e 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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74. For the mens restroom, the urinals may be stall-type or wall hung 
with an elongated rim: 


e Is the rim(s) of the accessible urinal(s) 17 inches above the 
floor? 
e Is there clear floor space 30 inches by 48 inches in front of 


the accessible urinal(s)? Note: Urinal shields that do not 
extend beyond the front edge of the urinal rim may be 
provided with 29 inches between them. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Restrooms - Single Rooms 


75. Is the restroom located on an accessible route and does it display a 
sign for accessibility? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


154 


76. 


186 


78. 
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Is there a clear floor space of at least 48 inches by 56 inches? Note: 
The floor space may include the toilet and be arranged to allow either 
a left-handed or nght-handed approach. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Is the height of the toilet 17 inches to 19 inches measured to the top 
of the toilet seat to the floor? Note: Toilet seats are not to be spring 


loaded to return to a lifted position. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


Does the restroom have grab bars 1% inches to 1'4 inches in 
diameter with a space of 1'4 inches between the wall and grab bars? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


@ 
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79. Is there a grab bar behind (over) the toilet at least 36 inches in length 
and 33 inches to 36 inches from the floor? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time: Frame 


Progress 


80. Is there a grab bar on the wall closest to the toilet, 40 inches in 
length, 33 inches to 36 inches from the floor and 12 inches from the 
back wall? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


36 min 


56 min 
56 min 


Clear Floor Space at Water Closets 


81. 


82. 
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2 


(b) 
Side Wail 


Grab Bars 


Flush controls may be automatic or hand operated, if hand operated, 
is the flush control mounted on the wide side of the toilet and no 
more than 44 inches above the floor? Note: The specifications for 
flush controls for toilets are the same for urinals. 

Action to be taken/Documentation 

Time Frame 

Progress 

Is the toilet paper dispenser located within easy reach from the toilet 


and at least 19 inches from the floor with continuous paper flow? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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83. For the mens restroom, the urinals may be stall-type or wall hung 
with an elongated rim: 


e Is the rim(s) of the accessible urinal(s) 17 inches above the 
floor? 
e Is there clear floor space 30 inches by 48 inches in front of 


the accessible urinal(s)? 


Note: Urinal shields that do not extend beyond the front edge of the 
urinal rim may be provided with 29 inches between them. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 
Restrooms - Unisex 
If you have a unisex accessible restroom it should comply with the survey 
on restrooms-single rooms. In addition, it should comply with the 
following questions. There is no requirement for a unisex restroom to have 


a urinal as well as a toilet. 


84. Is the accessible unisex restroom located on an accessible route and 
in the same area as other restrooms which are not accessible? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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85. Is there signage indicating this is a unisex accessible restroom, 
e If the unisex restroom is located near unaccessible restrooms 
is there signage directing patrons to the accessible unisex rest- 
room? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


86. Does the unisex restroom have a privacy latch? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Sinks and Mirrors [4.19 and 4.24] 
Please see the drawing on page 161. 


87. @ Are the sink(s) mounted with the rim or counter surface no 
higher than 34 inches above the floor? 


e Is there knee space under the sink 29 inches to the floor and 
8 inches deep (from the front rim of the sink)? 


88. 


89. 
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e Is there toe clearance under the sink 9 inches high from the 
floor and to the wall? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Are the hot water and drain pipes under the sink insulated or 
protected against contact? Note: No sharp or abrasive surfaces are 


allowed under sinks. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Is there clear floor space of 30 inches by 48 inches in front of a sink? 
Note: The clear floor space can include an accessible route and may 


include 19 inches in depth under a sink. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


160 


90. 
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toe 
clearance 


min_ depth 


@ Are the faucet controls operable with one hand and do not 
require tight grasping, pinching, or twisting of the wrist? 
Note: Lever-operated, push type, touch type or electronically 
controlled are acceptable faucet designs. 


e If the faucets have automatic shut offs does the water remain 
on for at least 10 seconds? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


(e 
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91. Are the mirrors mounted with the bottom edge of the reflecting 
surface no higher than 40 inches above the floor? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

92. Are the other fixtures in the restroom (i.e., soap dispensers, towels, 
auto-dryers, sanitary napkin dispensers, waste paper receptacles, etc.) 
located so the controls or dispensers are at 48 inches maximum from 


a % the floor? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Water Fountains [4.15] 


Where only one water fountain is provided on a floor there is to be one 
fountain accessible to individuals in wheelchairs and one water fountain for 
individuals who have difficulty bending or stooping. This can be accom- 
plished by the use of a “hi-lo" fountain or an accessible fountain for 
wheelchair users and a water cooler. 


162 


93: 


94. 
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If you have more than one water fountain per floor, are 50% 
accessible to individuals in wheelchairs, 


® Are accessible water fountains located on an accessible routes? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Is the spout of the accessible water fountain: 


e no higher than 36 inches measured from the floor to the spout 
outlet? 

@ located on the front of the unit within 3 inches of the front 
edge? 

e adjusted so the flow of water is at least 4 inches high - so a 


cup or glass can be placed under the flow of water? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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95. Are the controls for the accessible water fountain: 


e located on the front or if side mounted, are the controls within 
6 inches of the front edge? 
e operable with one hand and does not require a tight grasping, 


pinching or twisting of the wrist? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

96. If the accessible water fountain is wall or post mounted and has knee 
space, is the space at least 27 inches high, 30 inches wide, and 17 


inches to 19 inches deep? 


( » Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


equipment permitted in shaded area 


(a) (b) 
Spout Height and Clear Floor Space 
ee Clearance 


4 ¢ Drinking Fountains 
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97. Is there clear floor space of at least 30 inches wide and 48 inches 
long in front of the accessible water fountain? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Signage [4.30] 


Signs which designate permanent rooms and spaces must comply with 
ADAAG. Directional and informational signage about functional spaces in 
the building must also comply with ADAAG. Accessible elements (i.e., 
entrance doors, restrooms, water fountains and parking spaces) must 
display the International Symbol of Accessibility. Temporary signage, such 
as building directories, or other temporary information does not have to 
comply with ADAAG. 


Note: Upper and lower case letters are permitted. 


98. Do all signs which are required to comply with ADAAG have a 
width-to-height ratio between 3:5 and 1:1 for letters and numbers? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


99: 


100. 


LO fe 
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Do the individual letters and numbers of the signs which have to 
comply with ADAAG have a stroke width-to-height ratio between 1:5 
and 1:10? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


If signs are placed overhead (minimum 80 inches above the floor), are 
the letters and numbers at least 3 inches in height? 


Please see page 167. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 

Progress 

Are permanent signs for rooms and spaces installed on the wall 
adjacent to the latch side of the door and mounted at 60 inches above 
the floor to the centerline of the sign? Note: If there is no wall 
space on the latch side of the door, including double leaf doors, the 
sign should be placed on the nearest adjacent wall. 


Please see the drawing on page 167. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Display Conditions 


International Symbol of Accessibility Intemational TDD Symbol international Symbol of Access for He pring Loss 


102. Can the permanent signs be approached by a person without encoun- 
tering a protruding object or stand within the area of a swing door? 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 
103. Are the letters and numbers of permanent signs: 
e at least 5/8 inch but no more than 2 inches in height? 
e raised 1/32 inch? 
e accompanied by Grade 2 Braille? Note: Grade 2 Braille 


refers to the spelling of words and use of contractions. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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104. If pictograms are used for permanent signs, is the verbal equivalent 
placed directly below the pictogram? Note: Signs with pictograms 
should be at least 6 inches high. 


Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


105. @ Are the characters and backgrounds of permanent signs a flat, 
matte, or other non-glare finish? 


e Do the characters contrast in color with the background of 

permanent signs? Note: The signs should have light colored 

characters on a dark background or dark characters on a light 
background. 


» Action to be taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


<€ Cafeteria Surgery > 
€ Waiting Room X-Ray> 


80"| 
Minimum 


60" 
Centered 
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Controls and Operating Mechanisms [4.27] 


Electrical switches and receptacles, dispensers and other operable 
equipment. Note: These requirements do not apply where the use of 
special equipment dictates otherwise or where electrical and communica- 
tions systems are not normally intended for use by building occupants. 
This section may only apply to restrooms (light switches and dispensers) 
and meeting rooms (light switches and receptacles, heat and A/C control, 
communication system receptacles). 


106. Is there clear floor space to approach controls - forward approach 30 
inches wide and 48 inches deep, parallel approach 48 inches wide and 
30 inches deep? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

107. Is the maximum height of light switches and dispensers 48 inches 
from the floor? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


{ A 
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108. Are wall mounted electrical and communication system receptacles 
mounted no less than 15 inches above the floor? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Lifts and Elevators [4.11 and 4.10] 
Note: If your library is considering a wheelchair lift, the lift will have to 
comply with state and local codes as well as the American National 
Standards Institute (ANSI) A17.1 Safety Code for Elevators and Escalators, 
Section XX, 1990, and ADAAG. The ADAAG requires lifts to allow 
— unassisted entry, operation and exit from the lift, as well as meet minimum 
» clear floor space and stable, slip resistant floor and threshold requirements. 


109. Is the accessible elevator or lift located on an accessible route? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Elevators: Please check the following features to be sure they are in 
working order. IF the elevator needs repairs or improvements, refer to the 
ADAAG 4.10 Elevators and your service technician. 


Call Buttons: 


Hall Lanterns: 


Floor Designators 


Doors 


Elevator Car 


Control Panel 


centered at 42 inches above the floor 
have a visual signal when call is regis- 
tered and answered 


button size 3/4 inch in_- smallest - 


dimension 


mounted 72 inches to the centerline 
above the floor 

have a visual and audible signal 

visual elements at least 2'4 inches at the 
smallest dimension 


located on both door jams 60 inches on 


centerline above the floor. 
raised numbers 2 inches high and braille 
for the floors 


36 inches clear space 

open and close automatically 

If obstructed - door stops and reopen 
reopening device hold door open for 20 
seconds before closing. 


automatic self-leveling feature 
clear floor space 54 inches by 68 inches 
visual car position indicator 


buttons at least 3/4 inch in smallest di- 
mension 

buttons designated by Braille and raised 
alphabet and numbers 

buttons provide a visual indicator 
buttons no higher than 54 inches 
emergency controls grouped at bottom 
with centerlines no less than 35 inches 
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Safety Alarms [4.28] 


Note: If emergency warning systems are provided, they must include both 
audible and visual alarms. 


110. If there is an emergency warning system (fire alarms), are visual 


111. 


B12. 


signal appliances provided in restrooms, general usage areas (meeting 
rooms), hallways, lobbies, and other areas for common use? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 
Is the visual signal a xenon strobe type lamp or equivalent? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


Is the visual signal appliance placed 80 inches above the floor or 6 
inches below the ceiling, which ever is lower? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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Public Telephones [4.31] 


Note: Most pay telephones which were installed after 1987 are wheelchair 
accessible. If the pay phones at your library do not meet ADA require- 
ments notify the telephone company so they can arrange to lower or install 
an accessible pay phone. 


113. If public telephones are provided, is the required number of wheel- 
chair accessible public telephones present? See chart. 


Number of each type 


of telephone provided Number of telephone 
on each floor required to comply 
1 or more single units 1 per floor 

1 bank 1 per floor 

2 or more banks 1 per floor 


Note: A bank consists of two or more adjacent public telephones. 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 

114. Are accessible pay telephones located on an accessible route with 
minimum clear floor space of 30 inches by 48 inches in front of the 


accessible telephones? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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115. Is the highest operable part of the accessible pay telephone 48 inches 
above the floor for front approach or 54 inches above the floor for a 
parallel approach? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 
116. Are accessible pay telephones: 
e hearing aid compatible, 
e identified by the symbol of accessibility? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 
Progress 


117. Do accessible pay telephones have push button controls where service 
for such equipment is available? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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118. Is the cord from the accessible pay telephone to the handset at least 
29 inches in length? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


Text Telephones (TDD) For Public Pay Telephones [4.31.9] 


Note: If the total number of four or more public pay telephones (including 
interior and exterior phones) is provided at a site, and at least one is an 


interior telephone, then at least one interior public text telephone shall be 


provided. 


119. When the text telephone used with a pay telephone is permanent is it 
attached within, or adjacent to, the telephone enclosure? 


e If the pay telephone is designed to accommodate a portable 
text telephone, is there a shelf and an electrical outlet within 
or adjacent to the telephone enclosure? Note: The telephone 
handset must be able to be placed flush on the surface of the 
shelf and the self must be able to accommodate a text tele- 
phone and allow a minimum of 6 inches vertical clearance in 
the area where the text telephone is to be placed. 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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“® 
120. If an acoustic coupler is used, is the telephone cord long enough to 
connect the text telephone and the telephone receiver? 


Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 


121. Is the signage which displays the international TDD symbol on the 
text telephone? 


) Action to be Taken/Documentation 


Time Frame 


Progress 
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THE AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT: INFORMATION RESOURCES 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board 

1331 F Street, NW, Suite 1000 

Washington, DC 20004-1111 

Voice 202-653-7848 TDD 800-872-2253 FAX (202)272-5447 

For information on and copies of the ADA guidelines for buildings and facilities 


Department of Transportation 

400 Seventh Street, SW 

Washington, DC 20590 

Voice (202) 366-9305 TDD (202) 755-7687 

For information on ADA requirements affecting transportation 


Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
1801 L Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20507 

Voice (800) USA-EE0C TDD (800) 800-3302 
For information on Title I (Employment). 


Federal Communications Commission 

1919 M Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20554 

Voice (202) 632-7260 TDD (202) 632-6999 

For information on ADA requirements affecting telecommunications. 


Internal Revenue Service 

Office of the Chief Counsel, CC:PSI:6 
1111 Constitution Avenue, NW 

Room 5111 

Washington, DC 20224 

Voice (202) 566-3292 

For information on ADA related tax credits. 


Office on the Americans With Disabilities Act 
Civil Rights Division, U.S. Department of Justice 


Post Office Box 66118 Electronic Bulletin Board: 
Washington, DC 20035-6118 (202) 514-6193 
Voice (202) 514-0301 TDD (202) 514-0381 


TDD (202) 514-0383 
For information on the requirements of Title II (Public Services) and Title III (Public 
Accommodations) and to get free informational materials. 
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THE AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT: INFORMATION RESOURCES 


ADA HOTLINES 


The Disability Rights Education and Defense Fund, Inc. (DREDF) 


2212 Sixth Street 1616 "P" Street, Suite 100 
Berkeley, California 94710 Washington, DC 20036 
Voice (415) 644-2555 (202) 986-0375 Voice or TDD 


TDD (415) 644-2629 
FAX (415) 841-8645 


ADA HOTLINE: (800)466-4ADA Supported by Department of 
Justice funds. 


National Council on Disability 


ADA Watch 
(800) 875-7814 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, REPORTS ON THE ADA 


ADA: A Summary of the Law and Its Impact on People with Mental Disabilities, National Mental 
Health Association. $5.00. Order from NMHA, 1021 Prince St., Alexandria, Virginia 22314. 


ADA: An Analysis, Business Publishers, Inc. $12.95, prepaid. Order from BPI, 951 Pershing Drive, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 


ADA: An Easy Checklist, National Easter Seal Society. $.75 each + $.65 postage. Order from 
National Easter Seal Society, 70 E. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois 60601. Publication E-69. 


ADA: An Opportunity for All, National Association of Rehabilitation Facilities. $.50. Order from 
NARF, P.O. Box 17675, Washington, DC 20041. 


ADA Compliance Evaluation Survey, CEEM Publications. $79.95 plus $4.95 shipping/handling. Order 
from CEEM by phone - (800) 745-5565. 


ADA Compliance Guide. Thompson Publishing Group, 1725 N. Salisbury Blvd., Salisbury, Maryland 
21801-0330. $198.00 per year for the guide and monthly news bulletins. 
The ADA and HIV: What Employers Need to Know Now, National Leadership Coalition on AIDS. 


$5.00. Order from the Coalition, 1150 17th St., N.W., Suite 202, Washington, DC 20036. 


ADA Management Kit, Mainstream, Inc. $39.95. Order from Mainstream, P. O. Box 65183, 
Washington, DC 20035. 


(e 
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THE AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT: INFORMATION RESOURCES 


Americans with Disabilities Act Handbook, EEOC and Department of Justice. $30.00. Order from 
the Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371594, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15250-7954. Order S/N 052-015-00072-3. Loose-leaf notebook with analysis of 
the regulations (titles I, II and III) by the agencies that wrote them, accompanied by useful 
appendices. 


Americans With Disabilities Act of 1990: Law and Explanation, Commerce Clearing House,Inc. 
$10.00. Call 1-800-248-3248 to order. Catalog # 4998. 


Fasman, Zachary D., Mary C. Dollarhide, and Jeffrey M. Hahn, What Business Must Know About the 
Americans With Disabilities Act, U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Order from the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Resources Policy Department, 1615 H Street, NW, Washington, DC 
20062. Publication #0230. 


Handicapped Requirements Handbook. Thompson Publishing Group, 1725 N. Salisbury Blvd., 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801-0330. $147.00 per year, 2 V., loose-leaf monthly update. 


Library Resources on the Employment of Individuals With Disabilities, U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission Library, November, 1990. Free. Order from the U.S. Equal 


Employment Opportunity Commission Library, 1801 L St., NW, Washington, DC 20507. 


Resource Directory for the Americans With Disabilities Act, prepared by Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, 1992. Available from Warren Gorham Lamont, 210 South St., 


Boston, MA 02111-2797, (800)950-1201, for $10.00. 

"Special ADA Issue," In the Mainstream, Vol. 15, No. 4, July-August, 1990. 

Technical Assistance Manual for the Americans With Disabilities Act, prepared by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 1992. Available from Warren Gorham Lamont, 210 
South St., Boston, MA 02111-2797, (800)950-1201, for $10.00. 


Trowers-Crowley, S., ADA Primer: A Concise Guide to the Americans With Disabilities Act of 1990. 
Maxwell Macmillan, 1990. 


Understanding the ADA, Eastern Paralyzed Veterans Association. Free. Order from EPVA, 75-20 
Astoria Blvd., Jackson Heights, New York 11370. 


Worklife: A Publication on Employment and People with Disabilities, Vol. 3, No. 3, Fall, 1990. 
(Special issue on the ADA.) 
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THE AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT: INFORMATION RESOURCES 


VIDEOS ON THE ADA 


The Americans with Disabilities Act...And Justice for All, West Virginia University. 57 min., color, 
open captioned. 


A Challenge to America: The Americans with Disabilities Act, RPM Press. 36 min., color. 


Nobody is Burning Wheelchairs, National Easter Seal Society. 18 min., color. 


BOOKS, ARTICLES, AND PAMPHLETS ON LIBRARIES AND THE ADA 


The Americans with Disabilities Act and Libraries, American Library Association, ASCLA/LSSPS, 
1991 (a brochure). 


Dalton, Phyllis I., "Productivity, Not Paternalism," Library Personnel News, Vol. 4, No. 3, Summer 
1990, pp. 42-43. 


Foos, Donald D. and Nancy C. Pack, comp. & ed., How Libraries Comply with the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. Oryx Press, 1992. 


Foster, Terry and Linda Lindell, "Libraries and the Americans with disabilities Act," Texas Libraries, 
Fall 1991, pp.59-63. 


Gunde, Michael G., "What Every Librarian Should Know About the Americans With Disabilities Act," 
American Libraries, Vol. 22, No. 8, September 1991, pp. 806-809. 


Gunde, Michael, "Working with the Americans with Disabilities Act," Library Journal, December 
1991, pp. 99-100. A second article on this subject by M. Gunde will be published in the May 
Te199S2 Dye 


"The Americans with Disabilities Act (A.D.A.) and Libraries: Questions & Answers," Interface, 
Spring 1991, pp. 39-40. 


Lewis, Christopher, “Americans With Disabilities Act," LIBRARY ACCESS: Services for People 
with Disabilities, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1991, pp. 1-3. 


Lewis, Christopher, "The Americans with Disabilities Act and Its Effect on Public Libraries," Public 
Libraries, January/February 1992, pp. 23-28. 


Norlin, Dennis, "Spotlight: The Americans With Disabilities Act," The Southeastern Librarian, Winter 
1990, p. 175. 
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THE AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT: INFORMATION RESOURCES 
O’Donnell, Ruth, "Buyer’s Guide: Library Accessibility Equipment," forthcoming in May 1, 1992 
issue of Library Journal. This column will be published once a month through December. 


O’Donnell, Ruth, "The Americans With Disabilities Act," Florida Libraries, Vol. 34, No. 5, May 
1991, pp. 6-8. 


Pack, Nancy C., “Library Services to People with Disabilities," Interface, Vol. 14, No. 1, Spring 
1992, pp. 1-6. 


Waters, Richard L., "From the Parking Lot to the Bookstacks and Back," Highsmith Catalog M47, 
Spring 1992, pp. 33-35. 
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AUXILIARY AIDS: INFORMATION RESOURCES 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Alliance for Technology Access (ATA) 
1307 Solano Avenue 

Albany, California 94706-1888 

Voice (415) 528-0747 


Provides helpful information on micro-computer technology to children and adults with disabilities. 


American Foundation for the Blind (AFB) 
National Technology Center 

15 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 

Voice (800) 232-5463 


Supplies information on visual impairment and blindness, technology, products and publications. 


Apple Computer, Inc. 

Office of Special Education & Rehabilitation 

26525 Mariani Avenue 

M/435 

Cupertino, California 95014 

Voice (408) 974-7910 TDD (408) 7911 


AT&T National Special Needs Center 

2001 Route 46, Suite 310 

Parsippany, New Jersey 07054-9990. 

Voice (800) 233-1222 TDD (800) 833-3232 


Center for Special Education Technology 
The Council for Exceptional Children 

1920 Association Drive 

Reston, Virginia 22091-1589 

Voice (800) 873-8255 


Distributes information on assistive-technology. Also operates a monthly bulletin board on 
SPECIALNET; (800) 345-TECH for taped messages on technology. 


Electronic Industries Foundation (EIF) 
The Rehabilitation Engineer Center (REC) 
1901 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Suite 700 
Washington, DC 20006 

Voice (202) 955-5810 


r 
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AUXILIARY AIDS: INFORMATION RESOURCES 


Provides general information on assistive devices and their applications. 


IBM National Support Center for Persons with Disabilities 
P.O. Box 2150 

Atlanta, Georgia 30301-2150 

Voice (800) 426-2133 TDD (800) 284-9482 


Products, information and services. Free publications: 


Technology for Persons with Disabilities - An Introduction 
Resource Guide for Persons with Mobility Impairments 

Resource Guide for Persons with Learning Impairments 

IBM Personal System/2 Speech Viewer 

Resource Guide for Persons with Hearing Impairments 

Resource Guide for Persons with Speech or Language Impairments 
Resource Guide for Persons with Vision Impairments 


National Information Center on Deafness 

Gallaudet University 

800 Florida Avenue, NE 

Washington, DC 20002-3625 

Voice (202) 651-5051 TDD (202) 651-5052 


Publishes brief resource listings and descriptive fact sheets on requested topics for a nominal fee. 


National Rehabilitation Information Center 
8455 Coilesville Road, Suite 935 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Maintains a clearinghouse on available services and equipment. 


Trace Center University of Wisconsin 
Waisman Center 

1500 Highland Avenue 

Madison, Wisconsin 53705 

Voice (608) 262-6966 


Provides information related to nonvocal communication, computer access, and technology. 
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AUXILIARY AIDS: INFORMATION RESOURCES 


PUBLICATIONS 


"Annual Directory of Technology Resources," Closing the Gap. Order from Closing the Gap, P.O. 
box 68, Henderson, Minnesota 56044; (612)248-3294. 


Assistive Technology Sourcebook. Alexandra Enders and Marian Hall, eds. Washington, DC, Resna 


Press, 1990. 


Exceptional Parent. This periodical publishes an annual Computer Technology Directory. 


Extend Their Reach. Electronic Industries Association, Consumer Electronics Group, 2001 
Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Washington DC 2006-1813 (202) 457-4919. Pamphlet. 24 pages. 


$.65 each. 


The First Whole Rehab Catalog: A Comprehensive Guide to Products and Services for the 
Physically Disadvantaged. By A. Jay Abrams & Margaret Ann Abrams. White 


Hall, Virginia: Bitterway Publications, 1990. 


Illinois Libraries: Library Services for Persons with Handicaps, Vol. 72, no. 4, April, 1990, pp. 378- 


389. Back issues free. 


The Illustrated Directory of Handicap Products. Trio Publications, 3600 W. Timber Court, Lawrence, 


Kansas 66049. (913) 749-1453. $12.95 and $2.50 postage. 


Resources for People with Disabilities and Chronic Conditions, 1991. Available from Resources for 
Rehabilitation, 33 Bedford Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173. $44.95. 


COMPUTERIZED DATA BASES 


ABLEDATA 

The National Rehabilitation 
Information Center (NARIC) 

4407 8th St., NE 

Washington, DC 20017 

Voice (202) 635-5826 


Accent on Information 
P.O. Box 700 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


Assistive Device Database System 
Assistive Device Resource Center 
California State University 

6000 J Street 

Sacramento, California 95819 
Voice (916) 454-6422 


CTG (Closing the Gap) Solutions 
Closing the Gap 

P.O. Box 68 

Henderson, Minnesota 56044 
Voice (612) 248-3294 


National Technology Database 
American Foundation for the Blind 
National Technology Center 

15 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 
Voice (212) 620-2080 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES: RESOURCES 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Job Accommodation Network (JAN) 

West Virginia University 

809 Allen Hall 

P.O. Box 6123 

Morgantown, West Virginia 26506-6122 

Voice (304) 293-7186 Voice/TDD (800) 526-7234 
Inside West Virginia, Voice/TDD (800) 526-4698 


JAN is an international information network and consulting resource to enabled qualified workers with 
disabilities to be hired or retained. JAN offers comprehensive information on methods and available 
equipment that have proven effective for a wide range of accommodations. JAN is a service of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of People with Disabilities. 


Mainstream, Inc. 

1030 15th Street, NW 
Suite 1010 

Washington, DC 20005 
Voice/TDD (202) 898-0202 


Helps individuals with disabilities move into the workplace; publishes numerous, useful guides for 
employers on hiring, accommodating, and supervising individuals with specific disabilities. Has an 


ADA Management Kit for $39.95 to help employers (order from Mainstream at P.O. Box 65183, 
Washington, DC 20005-5183). 


PUBLICATIONS AND VIDEOS 


The Americans With disabilities Act: Your Employment Rights as an Individual With a Disability. U.S. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 1991. Request EEOC-BK-18, 1991. 


The Americans With Disabilities Act: Your 


Responsibilities as an Employer. U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 1991. Request 
EEOC-BK-17, 1991. 
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Part of the Team: People with Disabilities in the Workforce. Video, 30 min. available in 3/4 inch and 
open captioned, 1990. Order from: 


National Easter Seal Society 

Communications Department 

70 East Lake Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Voice (312) 726-6200 TDD (312) 726-4258 
$15 - VHS; $25 - 3/4" 


Fighting for the Rights of Disabled Employees: An AFSCME Guide. Originally developed in 1984 by 
the American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees, updated in 1990. 


Available free to AFSCME members from AFSCME International Research Department, 
1625 L Street, Washington, DC 20036; (202) 429-1215 


The Workplace Workbook: An Illustrated Guide to Job Accommodations and Assistive Technology, by 
James Mueller. Dole Foundation, 1990. Available from, Resna Press or 


The Dole Foundation, 1819 H Street, NW, Suite 850, Washington, DC 20005-3603; (« 
(202) 457-0318 Voice/TDD. . 


Reading, Willing, and Available: A Business Guide for Hiring People with Disabilities. Free from 
The President’s Committee on Employment of People with Disabilities, 1111 20th Street, NW, Suite 


636, Washington, DC 20036-3470; (202) 653-5044 Voice, (202) 653-5050 TDD. 


Also available from the President’s Committee are two pamphlets: 


Employer Guide: Simple Steps to job accommodation. 


Employer Guide: How to Successfully Supervise Employees with Disabilities. 


Library Resources on the Employment of Individuals with Disabilities. U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission Library, November, 1990. Available from EEOC, 1801 L Street, NW, 


Washington, DC 20507; (202)663-4630. 
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ADVOCACY ORGANIZATIONS: INFORMATION RESOURCES 


ORGANIZATIONS 


ACCESS ERIC 

1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
Voice (800) 873-3742 


A unit of the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) established to answer questions about 
ERIC services and how to use their resources. 


National Clearinghouse on Women and Girls with Disabilities 
Educational Equity Concepts, Inc. 

114 East 32 Street 

New York, New York 10016 

(212) 725-1803 


Publish Bridging the Gap: A National Directory of Services for Women and Girls with Disabilities. 
Contains three hundred listings of agencies and organizations in the U.S. and Canada. 


National Information Center for Children and Youth with Handicaps 
P.O. Box 1492 

Washington, DC 20013 

Voice (800) 999-5599 TDD (703) 893-8614 


Free publications on national, state, and regional resources. Also provides referrals, prepared 
information packets, publications and technical assistance. 


National Rehabilitation Information Center (NARIC) 
8455 Colesville Road, Suite 935 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910-3319 


NARIC is a library and information center on disability and rehabilitation. Provides a variety of 
information services, including ABLEDATA, a products database. NARIC publishes the NARIC Guide 


to Disability and Rehabilitation Periodicals, $15.00, which lists publications by category; indexes 
subject and alphabetical. 


Recording for the Blind 

20 Rozel Road 

Princeton, New Jersey 05540 
Voice (609) 452-0606. 


Lists of recording studios across the nation. RFB provides recorded textbooks, library services, and 
other educational resources to people who cannot use standard print. 
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ADVOCACY ORGANIZATIONS: INFORMATION RESOURCES 


PUBLICATIONS 


AAD/Reference 1990, vol. 135, no. 2., pp. 165-183. Lists of federal agencies, state vocational 
rehabilitation offices, professional organizations and regional/local programs. 


"Annual Directory of National Organizations, 1990-91."_Exceptional Parent, September, 1990. 


Blindness and Visual Impairments: National Information and Advocacy Organizations, 1990. National 
Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, Library of Congress, Washington, DC 


20542 


"Corporate Resources Available to Assist Individuals with Disabilities." Illinois Libraries: Library 
Services for Persons with Handicaps, vol. 72, no. 4, April, 1990, pp. 375-378. 


Directory of National Organizations and Centers of and for Deaf and Hard of Hearing People. 
Galludet University, Washington, DC, National Information Center on Deafness, 800 


Florida Avenue, NE, Washington, DC 20002. 


Directory of Services for Blind and Visually Impaired Persons in the United States. New York: (~ 
American Federation for the Blind, 1989. 7 


Disability Rights Guide: Practical Solutions to Problems Affecting People with Disabilities. Charles D. 
Goldman, Esq. Lincoln, Nebraska: Media Publishing, 1987. 


Resource Guide to Organizations Concerned with Developmental Handicaps. American Association of 


University Affiliated Programs for Persons with Developmental Disabilities. Request from the 
National Maternal and Child Health Clearinghouse, 38th and R Street, NW, Washington, DC 
20057. (202) 625-8410. Or, order for $3.00 from the National Health Information Center, P.O. 
Box 1133, Washington, DC 20013-1133, (800) 336-4797. 


Support Organizations. IBM National Support Center for Persons with Disabilities. (800) 426-2133 
Voice; (800) 284-9482 TDD, P.O. Box 2150, Atlanta, Georgia 30301-2150. Free. Lists local, 
state and regional organizations and describes the services provided. 


USA Quick Guide for the Deaf Community. Part 1 is published by the District of Columbia Public 
Library, Washington, DC Part 2 is published by the National Association of the Deaf and is 


available for $5.00 from NAD/FOLDA-USA, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES FOR PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PRINT RESOURCES 


Cassell, Marianne Kotch and the Vermont Board of Libraries Access Task Force. Planning for Accessibility. 
Montpelier, Vermont: Department of Libraries, 1991. 


The Vermont Department of Libraries developed this loose-leaf manual to assist Vermont libraries as 

they evaluate their buildings for accessibility under the Americans With Disabilities Act of 1990. Lists 
of resources, bibliographies, and a glossary are provided. Copies of the manual may only be available 
for loan. 


Dalton, Phyllis I. Library Services to the Deaf and Hearing Impaired. Phoenix, Arizona: Oryx Press, 1985. 


A very comprehensive coverage of the topic that covers information on deafness and hearing 
impairment, involving the deaf community, planning service delivery, and extensive information on 
service provision. The ten appendices provide a depth of information, including lists of agencies and 
resources; public relations strategies and materials, population statistics; and other useful items. 


Florida Department of State, Division of Library and Information Services. Library Services for Persons who 
are Mentally Retarded: Guidelines. Tallahassee, Florida: 1987. Also available in an article by Laura 
Hodges in RQ, Summer, 1989, entitled "You've Got What It Takes: Library Service to Persons who 
are Mentally Retarded". 


Intended for public librarians, this brief guide is available free from the State Library of Florida. 
Bibliography, resource lists, and program suggestions. 


Foos, Donald D. and Nancy C. Pack, comp. & ed. How Libraries Must Comply with the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. Phoenix: Oryx Press, 1992. 


Consists of six chapters by different authorities explaining the legislation, providing compliance 
planning strategies, and interpreting the legal aspects of the ADA for libraries of all types. Resource 
lists, the Act, and pertinent regulations included. 


Karp, Rashelle S. Library Services for Disabled Individuals. Boston: G.K. Hall, 1991. 


A handbook intended for public, school, academic, and special librarians to help them understand the 
library service needs of people who have learning, visual, hearing, and intellectual disabilities. 
Lovejoy, Eunice. Portraits of Library Service to People with Disabilities. Boston: G.K. Hall, 1990. 


Through site visits to nineteen public libraries and libraries for the blind and physically handicapped, 
the author collected information on library service to individuals with disabilities in a variety of 
settings. Appendices and resources lists. 


0 Mates, Barbara T. Library Technology for Visually & Physically Impaired Patrons. Westport: Meckler, 1991. 
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Introduces applications of new technology, especially computer related, in libraries to make catalogs, 
collections, and services accessible for people with disabilities. Emphasis on the needs of people who 
have vision loss or are blind, with some information related to technology for the deaf and hearing 
impaired. Resources lists and product/vendor index. 


Lucas, Linda and Marilyn H. Karrenbrock. The Disabled Child in the Library: Moving into the Mainstream. 
Littleton, Colorado: Libraries Unlimited, 1983. 


An introduction to disabilities of many types. Other sections discuss the needs of children for library 
service and information; materials, formats, and equipment that can be used; and, services and 
programs that public libraries can provide for children with disabilities, their families, and advocates. 


National Association for the Deaf, FOLDA-USA. Communicating with Hearing People: The Red Notebook. 
Silver Spring, Maryland. Annual updates. j 


The Red Notebook is the popular name for this loose-leaf publication about deafness and services for 
deaf people. Includes resources, information on public and private agencies, and other vital reference 
material on the topic, as well as suggestions for library service. 


National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, Library of Congress, 1291 Taylor Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20542. NLS publishes Reference Circulars with information and resources on 
library services to persons with disabilities. They are available from the National Library Service or 


your Regional Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. Some of the more useful of the 
circulars are: 


Building a Library Collection on Blindness and Physical Disabilities: Basic Materials and Resources, 
1990. 


Guide to Spoken-Word Recordings: Foreign-Language Instruction and Literature, 1988. 
Guide to Spoken-Word Recordings: Popular Literature, 1987. 

Reading Materials in Large Type, 1987. 

Reference Books in Special Media, 1982. 

Sources of Braille Reading Materials, 1985. 


Sorenson, Liene S. Accessible Library Services: Taking Action to Enhance Public Library Services for Persons 
with Disabilities. Skokie, Illinois: Skokie Public Library, 1988. Order from the PLA Order 


Department, American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
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This manual is the result of three years of active work by the Skokie Public Library to enhance services 
to persons with disabilities. Chapters include information on planning and preparation, awareness and 
sensitivity, resources, services to children, technology, publicity and outreach, and much more. 
Although only 52 pages long, this inexpensive manual ($13.00; $10.00 to PLA members) is very useful 
and full of information. 


Velleman, Ruth A. Meeting the Needs of People with Disabilities: A Guide for Librarians, Educators, and 
Other Service Professionals. Phoenix: Oryx Press, 1990. 


Velleman’s original book, Serving Physically Disabled People: An Information Handbook for All Libraries, 
has been revised and retitled. The result is a comprehensive and encyclopedic handbook of information 


for persons and agencies who provide services to individuals with disabilities. 
Wright, Keith C. Serving the Disabled: A How-To-Do-It Manual for Librarians. Neal-Schuman, 1991. 


The latest of Wright’s recent books on this subject. Chapters cover making library facilities accessible 
to those with physical disabilities, adapting the workplace, integrating special materials into the 
collection, and developing programs and services for individuals with disabilities. 


Wright, Kieth C. and Judith F. Davie. Library Manager’s Guide to Hiring and Serving Disabled Persons. 
Jefferson, North Carolina: McFarland, 1990. 


The authors have moved away from the attention paid in their previous publications on the individual 
librarian developing services to library users with disabilities towards the library manager who has the 
means and responsibility to develop services to people with disabilities. 


Wright, Kieth C. and Judith F. Davie. Library and Information Services for Handicapped Individuals. 3d ed. 
Englewood, Colorado: Libraries Unlimited, 1989. 


The third edition of this book adds information on staff training activities, the impact of technology, 
and contagious disease as a disability to the previously published editions. Seven chapters describe 


specific types of disability conditions and adaptations to traditional service that can be used to make 
libraries fully accessible for individuals who have those conditions. Resource lists are provided. 


VIDEO RESOURCES 


Access: Services for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 20 mins., color. University of Denver, 1976. 


An overview of the Library of Congress National Library Service for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped program. 
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Access: Serving Disabled Persons in the Library. 15 mins., color. Greater Vancouver Library Federation and 
the National Library of Canada, n.d. 


People with disabilities (mobility impairment, deafness, hearing impairment, blindness, visual 
impairment) describe their library needs, the barriers that prevent them from successfully using the 
library and possible solutions to these barrers, including some auxiliary aids. 


First Florida Biennial Conference on Library Services for Persons with Handicaps (1989) and Second Florida 


Biennial Conference on Library Services for Persons with Disabilities (1991). Copies of tapes will be 
made free of charge onto your blank VHS tape by the Florida Division of Blind Services, Bureau of 


Library Services for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 420 Platt Street, Daytona Beach, Florida 
32114-2804. 


Contents of the 1989 tapes: 

Call to Order 

Community Resources for Persons with Hearing Impairments 

Information Needs of People with Physical Disabilities 

Involving Consumers in the Planning Process 

Library Services to Children with Disabilities 4 
Model Public Library Programs C 
Public Library Services to Visually Disabled Persons 

The Role of Advocacy in Libraries 

Talking Book Deposit Collections in Public Libraries 

Training Library Staff to Work with Patrons with Special Needs 

You’ve Got What it Takes: Service to Persons who are Developmentally Disabled 


ee of the 1991 tapes: 
The Americans With Disabilities Act of 1990: Implications for Libraries 

e Reading Never Sounded so Good: A Case Study in Public Relations for Talking Book Libraries 

e The Information Age and People with Disabilities: Attitudes, Advances, Access 

e Model Library Programs for People with Disabilities 

e Extending Library Service to Children with Disabilities: The Basics and Beyond 

e A Joint Venture in Library Access for Special Populations: The Public Library and the National 
Library Service 

e Talking Book Deposit Collections in Florida 

e Consumer Forum on Library Services to People with Disabilities 


People First: Serving and Employing People with Disabilities. WHS and 3/4" U-matic formats, 38 mins., 
color. Library Video Network, Baltimore County Public Library. Available from ALA Video, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


An excellent staff training and awareness tool. People with disabilities are seen using libraries and & 
describing what they need to access public library services. LK 
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A Place Where I Belong: Serving Disabled Children in the Library. 19 mins., color. Greater Vancouver 


Library Federation and the National Library of Canada, n.d. 


Provides ideas to enable library staff to open their library to children with disabilities; includes 
suggested methods for special format materials, storytelling and puppet shows. 


Sensitivity to the Disabled Person. 29 mins., color. Library Video Network, Baltimore County Public Library, 
1982. 


People with disabilities are seen using libraries and describing what they need to access public 
library services. Similar in format to the People First video. 


Thev Just Want Into Whatever’s Going On. 20 mins., color. Summer Institute on Library Services for Youth 
with Disabilities, Indiana University, 1990. 


Practical ideas from librarians for school library service are offered, along with advice from published 
experts. Kids are shown in integrated library settings with their non-disabled peers. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS AND PHRASES 


ATBCB: Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board. 
Commercial facility: Non-residential facilities whose operations affect commerce. 


Direct threat: A significant risk to the health or safety of others that cannot be eliminated by a 
modification of policies, practices, or procedures, or by the provision of auxiliary aids or services. To 
determine if a threat is present, consider current medical knowledge; best available objective knowledge; 
nature, duration and severity of the risk, probability that potential injury will occur; and, whether 
reasonable modifications of policies, practices, or procedures will mitigate the risk. 


Disability: a physical or mental impairment that substantially limits one or more of the major life activities 
of such an individual; or, a record of such an impairment; or, being regarded as having such an 
impairment. The definition excludes: homosexuality; bisexuality; and, certain other conditions such as 
sexual identity problems and sexual behavior disorders; compulsive gambling, kleptomania or pyromania; 
or, psychoactive substance use disorders resulting from current illegal use of drugs. 


Disporportionality: Alterations made to provide an accessible path of travel to the altered area will be 
deemed disproportionate to the overall alteration when the cost exceeds 20 percent of the cost of the 
alteration to the primary function area. Costs include those for making entrances, routes to altered areas, 
restrooms, telephones and TDDs, and water fountains accessible. 


DOJ: Department of Justice. 
DOT: Department of Transportation. 
EEOC: Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 


Essential job functions: refers to the components of a job that the employer determines to be essential 
and that the person who is in the job must be able to carry out, with or without reasonable accommodation. 
These functions should be clearly identified in job descriptions and in announcements of hiring and 
promotional opportunities. 


Path of travel: An alteration that affects the usability of an area of a facility that contains a primary 
function shall be made (accessible) to the maximum extent feasible. The path of travel to the altered area 
includes the restrooms, telephones, and drinking fountains serving the altered area. 


Public entity: Any state or local government; any department or district or agency or other instrumentality 
of a State or local government. 


Public accommodation: Many private entities whose operations affect commerce (even though they may 
be privately owned); 12 categories (an example from each category follows:) hotel, restaurant, theater, 
convention center, grocery store, bank, depot, museum, zoo, school, day care center, bowling alley. 
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Reasonable accommodations: making existing facilities used by employees readily accessible to and 
usable by individuals with disabilities, job-restructuring, scheduling, acquisition or modification of 
equipment, and provision of qualified readers or interpreters. Reasonable accommodation may include: 
a modification or adjustment to a job application or application process; modification or adjustment to the 
work environment or manner and circumstances by which a job is performed; and, modification or 
adjustment to a facility that allows a person with a disability to enjoy equal benefits of the work 
environment (restrooms, lunch room, meeting rooms, etc.). 


Structural impracticability: Full compliance is not required where an entity can demonstrate that it is 
structurally impractical to meet the requirements. But this will be considered only in rare circumstances 
when the unique characteristics of terrain prevent the incorporation of accessibility features. 


Technical infeasibility: An alteration having little likelihood of being accomplished because existing 
structural conditions would require removing or altering a load-bearing member that is an essential part 
of the structural frame, or because other existing physical or site constraints prohibit modification or 
addition of elements, spaces, or features that are in full and strict compliance with the ‘minimum 
requirements for new construction and which are necessary to provide accessibility; not an exemption from 
accessibility, but a redirection to other specific technical provisions. 


To the maximum extent feasible: Where the nature of an existing facility makes it virtually impossible 
to comply fully with applicable accessibility standards through a planned alteration. In these circumstances, 
the alteration shall provide the maximum physical accessibility feasible. For example, if a space cannot 
be made accessible for a person in a wheelchair, the facility shall be made accessible to persons with other 
types of disabilities. 


Undue Burden: State and local entities must make public programs accessible in all cases, except where 
to do so would result in a fundamental alteration in the nature of the program or in an undue financial 
and administrative burden. The "undue burden" standard in Title II is significantly higher than the 
"readily achievable" standard of Title III. The program access requirement of Title II should enable 
individuals with disabilities to participate in and benefit from the services, programs, or activities of public 
entities in all but the most unusual cases, according to the regulations. 


Even when a public entity would experience an undue burden in making its programs accessible because 
such action would result in a fundamental alteration in the nature of the service, program, or activity or 
in undue financial and administrative burdens, the entity must take any other steps necessary to ensure 
that individuals with disabilities receive the benefits or services provided. 


A public entity that wants to use the undue burden defense has the responsibility of proving that compliance 
would cause an undue burden or fundamentally alter the service provided. All resources available for use 
in the funding and operation of the public service should be considered in determining whether or 
not there is an undue burden. The head of the public entity must make the decision of undue burden, 
and it must be accompanied by a written statement of the reasons or reaching that conclusion. 
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Terms Defined in Statute and Regulations 


TERM STATUTE PAGE REGULATIONS PAGE 

General 

auxiliary aids & services Bis 4 28 CFR 35.104 13(ID 
28 CFR 36.303 78 IID) 

disability 3(2)* 4 29 CFR 1630.2(g) = 25(1) 
28 CFR 35.104 . 16(11D 
28 CFR 36.104 16(1I1 

State 3(3) 4 29 CFR 1630.2(d) 23(D 


28 CFR 35.104 29(ID) 
28 CFR 36.104 39(II1) 


TERM STATUTE PAGE REGULATIONS PAGE 
Title I 29 CFR 

Commission 101(1) 4 1630.2(a) 23 
covered entity 101(2) os 1630.2(b) 23 
direct threat 101(3) =) 1630.2(r) 47 
drug 1630.3(a)(1) 49 
employee 101(4) m) 1630.2(f) 24 
employer 101(5) 5 1630.2(e) 23 
essential fncrione 1630.2(n) 38 
has a record of such impairment 1630.2(k) 33 
illegal use of drugs 101(6) 5 1630.3(a)(2) 49 
is regarded as having 1630.2(l) 34 


such an impairment 
major life activities 1630.2(i) 27 


person, labor 101(7) 5 1630.2(c) 23 
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organization, employment 
agency, commerce and 
industry affecting commerce 


physical or mental impairment 


qualified individual 101(8) 5 
with a disability 
reasonable accommodation101(9)* 5 


substantially limits 


qualification standards 


TERM STATUTE PAGE 
undue hardship 101(10) 5 
Title II 


Auxiliary Aids and Services 
Complete Complaint 
Current Illegal Use of Drugs 
Designated Agency 
Disability 

Drug 

Facility 

Illegal Use of Drugs 
Individual with a Disability 
Public Entity 


Qualified Individual with 
a Disability 


1630.2(h) 


1630.2(m) 


1630.2(0) 
1630.2(j) 
1630.2(q) 
REGULATIONS 


1630.2(p) 


28 CFR 
35.104 
35.104 
35.104 
35.104 
35.104 
35.104 
35.104 
35.104 
35.104 
35.104 


35.104 


26 


Ay) 


PAGE 
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HOW TO GET COPIES OF THE ADA AND REGULATIONS 


FOR A COPY OF THE LAW 
REGULAR PRINT 
Office on the Americans With Disabilities Act 
Civil Rights Division 
U.S. Department of Justice 
P.O. Box 66118 
Washington, D.C. 20035-6118 


(202) 514-0301 (Voice) 
(205) 514-0383 (TDD) 


ALTERNATE FORMATS 
American Printing House for the Blind 
P.O. Box 6085 
Louisville, KY 4026 “& 
(502) 895-2405 
Once copy of any of the following formats is free. Per copy cost for additional copies are: 
Braille $19.80 
Large Print 7.20 
Cassette tp) 
Flexible record 65 
FOR A COPY OF THE REGULATIONS 
REGULAR PRINT 
The regulations can be copied from the issue of the Federal Register in which they were published 
(see list following the next page) or a copy can be requested from the agency responsible for 
implementing the regulations (see list below). 


ALTERNATE FORMATS 


Title II and II: U.S. Department of Justice. 
(202) 514-0301 Voice or 202 514-0381 TDD 


Available on computer disks (ASCII), Braille, large print and cassette { 


@ 
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Title I: Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC). 
(800) 669-EEOC Voice or (800) 800-3302 TDD 


Transportation related: U.S. Department of Transportation. 
(202 366-9305 Voice or (202) 755-7687 TDD 


Title IV: Federal Communications Commission (FCC). 
(202) 63207260 Voice or (202) 632-6999 TDD 


Buildings and facilities related: Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board. 
(800) USA-ABLE Voice or TDD 
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GUIDELINES FOR REFERRING TO PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES 


The vocabulary and sentence structure used when referring to a person or group that has a disability has 
changed in the last several years, to reflect society’s changing attitudes towards such individuals. 


@ When identifying a person or a group as having a disability, be careful to avoid the implication that 
the disability is the most important thing about them. A good way to do that is to place the descriptor 
after the word "individual" or "person" as a part of a prepositional phrase. For example: 


DO SAY: @ people with disabilities 
@ children who are mentally retarded 


DON’T SAY: @ disabled people 
@ retarded children 


This sentence structure is called "people first" language. 
@ State the description of the person or of the disability in a positive, non-demeaning way. Examples: 


® children with mobility disabilities 
@ people who have a disability 


Q DO SAY: @ He uses a wheelchair. 


DON’T SAY:  ® He is wheelchair bound. 
® crippled children 
® handicapped people 
@ Be careful of what your description is describing! 


DO SAY: @ libraries providing services to people with disabilities 


DON’T SAY:  @ disabled library service 
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